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HAWTHORNE AND “THE MAYPOLE OF 
MERRY-MOUNT” 


To the student, Hawthorne’s “ Maypole of Merry-Mount ” would 
seem so patently historical as to make a study of its sources un- 
necessary. But the matter will bear reinvestigation. J. Huber 
Scott, in his note to the story, quoted several phrases from Morton’s 
New Canaan,’ which was not available before 1838.2 Elizabeth 
Chandler hinted the origin of the story in Hawthorne’s feeling for 
history.* Austin Warren, in his edition of selections, placed pas- 
sages from Bradford and Morton in the notes with the implication 
that these were the direct sources.* H. Arlin Turner confessed 
that he was unable to trace the story to any particular source.® 
Perhaps such is not discoverable, but more adequate surmises than 
those of Scott and Warren may certainly be arrived at. 

When one scrutinizes the story, its apparent factual basis be- 
comes less certain, and one comes to the realization that Hawthorne, 


1 [Editor]: Twice-Told Tales (Boston, n.d.), 546. From Morton’s New 
English Canaan he drew the phrases “ idoll May Pole” and “ better walk- 
ing, else they would find their merry mount but a woful mount.” See 
the Adams’ edition (Boston: The Prince Society, 1883), 278. 

? Only two American copies of New Canaan were known to exist before 
the new edition was brought out in 1838. “Savage in his notes to Win- 
throp (1, 34) said that he had then, before 1825, never heard of but one 
copy, ‘which was owned by his Excellency John Q. Adams.’ Mr. Adams 
purchased it while in Europe prior to the year 1801.” [Harvard University 
Library Bulletin, No. 9, p. 196]. Henry Brevoort owned a second copy, 
received as a gift from Sir Walter Scott [see Hugh Wynne, Private Lib- 
raries of New York (New York, 1860), 106]. 

2A Study of the Sources of the Tales written by Hawthorne before 1833 
(Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, vu, No. 4, 1926), 12. 

* Nathaniel Hawthorne (Cincinnati, 1934), p. 360. 

5 PMLA., LI, 552 (June, 1936). 
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in its composition, was stepping but lightly upon historical ground 
while conjuring up out of Strutt and his own imagination all the 
fantastic and symbolic features with which he so lavishly graced 
it. Like the “Grey Champion” and “Endicott and the Red 
Cross ” it became a dramatic pageant, told with all the richness of 
which Hawthorne’s style was capable, and brushed with his poetic 
touch. 

But there were certain facts which, though he did not rely 
strongly upon them, afforded a potential basis for his fanciful tale, 
and of these we may seek to discover the source. Of works that 
chronicle the episode at Naumkeag,* Bradford was not in print, 
and that of Wintrop dealt only with its sequel, since his account 
opened in 1630, and the maypole incident supposedly took place late 
in 1628. Among annalists containing apposite material, the 
earliest was Hubbard, whose work Hawthorne read in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Collections but who had to say of Endicott’s 
action at Wollaston only that he “made such reformation as his 
wisdom and zeal led him into.”* Next was Nathaniel Morton, 
whose New England Memorial was in its fifth edition in 1826,° 
and contained the following note: 


That worthy gentleman, Mr. John Endicott, who brought over a patent 
under the broad seal of England, for the government of the Massachusetts, 
visiting these parts, caused that maypole to be cut down, and rebuked 
them for their profaneness, and admonished them that they walk better; 
so the name was again changed, and called Mount Dagon.° 


*Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts Bay [(London, 1760), 1, 8] 
may have been available, and certainly Holmes’s Annals [ (Cambridge, 
1829), 1, 194] and Belknap’s American Biography [(Boston, 1797), 0, 
334], but their notice of the episode was so scant as to have been of no 
substantial aid. Governor Bradford’s Letter Book adverted only to the 
firearm trouble [J. Mass. His. Colls., m1, 64]. Had Hawthorne seen Neale’s 
History of New England [(London, 1747) 1, 125] only the account of 
Morton’s trading in arms and ammunition would have been disclosed, and 
in Morse and Parish’s Compendious History of New England [ (Charleston, 
1804) 1, 80] only the account of Morton’s arrest for the theft of a canoe. 

7 JI. Massachusetts Historical Collections, v, 103-4. Hawthorne was read- 
ing the Historical Collections in 1830 (April 12th to July 23rd) and dur- 
ing January, 1832. 

® Two editions in 1826, one at Plymouth and one at Boston. This title 
was in the Salem Athenaeum in 1827. 

® (Boston, 1826), 137-138. 
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Prince’s Annals, reprinted in 1826,?° although it contained an 
almost identical passage," is of interest because of Hawthorne’s em- 
ployment of the sentence, “there lies the only Maypole in New 
England!” +** This was undoubtedly suggested by a footnote in the 
Annals.** 

A third variation in the description of the episode, employing 
much the same phraseology and adding no important details, was 
Baylies’s Memoir of New Plymouth ** which Hawthorne read in 
November, 1833. The only significant change Baylies made, though 
minor, was to predicate of Endicott that he “cut down the May- 
pole,” thus suggesting, as prior historians did not, Endicott’s 
direct agency, of which hint Hawthorne took due notice. One 
other annalist was familiar to Hawthorne in 1833, J. B. Felt. His 
Annals of Salem ** Hawthorne withdrew from the Salem Athen- 
aeum for three weeks late in 1833, and again in the first week of 
1835,7* immediately preceding his examination of Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes, though for the main facts of the Maypole story it 
offered nothing new. 

‘Thus the unpublished account of Bradford, through the redac- ~ 
tions of at least four annalists, provided the central feature of 
Hawthorne’s story: the wanton conduct of the residents at Merry- 
Mount, the coming of Captain Endicott, and the hewing down of 
the Maypole. But where did he derive the note of gaiety and 
pagan pleasure which he ascribed to the Merry-Mounters? The 
Prince-Morton-Baylies accounts substantially agree in their descrip- 


1°(Boston, 1826). In the references which follow I quote from the 1737 
edition. 

11 Both Prince and Morton leaned heavily upon the unpublished Brad- 
ford manuscript. 

12TIn a speech ascribed to John Endicott. 

176. 

14 (Boston, 1830), 156. See also James Thacher’s History of the Town 
of Plymouth (Boston, 1832), 71: “1628. This year commenced the troubles 
occasioned by the eccentric Thomas Morton, of famous ‘ Merry Mount’ and 
‘May-Pole’ memory; but as this ‘Lord of Misrule’ was not an inhabitant 
of Plymouth, and as his affairs were transacted chiefly at Mount Wol- 
laston (Braintree), the reader is referred to the New England Memorial 
for particulars.” Both Thacher and Baylies were in the Salem Athenaeum 
before 1837, and one is safe in saying that they were on the shelves in 1833. 

15 Boston, 1827. 

16See the Essex Institute Historical Collections, Lxvmt, 65-87 (Jan., 
1932). 
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tion of the rioting, while Felt says only that they “ indulged them- 
selves in dissipation.” ?" Baylies’s work, the last consulted, went 
into some detail: 


Most of their time . . . was spent in rioting and drunkenness. They erected 
a May-pole, round which they would dance with Indian women, and 
Morton, who had some poetic talent, after writing obscene and scandalous 
satires, would affix them to the pole. 

They fell into all kinds of licentiousness and profanity, and changed the 
name of their residence from Mount Wollaston to Merry Mount.** 


Prince’s account, though restrained, had clung more closely to 
Bradford : 


Morton and Company at M. Wollaston . .. set up a May-Pole, got the 
Indian women to drink and dance about it, with worse practices; as in the 
Feasts of Flora, or like the mad Bachanalians; and change the name to 
Merry Mount, as if this jollity were to last forever.” ?° 


This last phrase, used earlier by Morton, suggests the key for 
Hawthorne’s description of the community.2® What more did he 
need, with the aid of Strutt, for building up his story and sug- 
gesting the community as a symbol of merriment? But that con- 
trast between the laughing band and the sober-faced Puritans so 


marked in Hawthorne’s handling of the theme might well have 
originated also in a passage from Hubbard: 


This counsel was easy to be taken, as suiting well the genius of young men, 
to eat, drink and be merry, while the good things lasted, which was not 
long, by that course which was taken with them, more being slung away 
in some merry meetings, than, with frugality, would have maintained the 
whole company divers months. In fine, they improved what goods they 
had, by trading with the Indians awhile, and spent it as merrily about a 
May-pole; and, as if they had found a mine, or spring of plenty, called 
the place Merry-Mount. “Thus stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten 
in secret is pleasant”; till it be found that “the dead are there, and her 
guests in the depths of hell.” ** 


17 Page 43. 18 Op. cit., p. 157. 1°, 167 (1736 edition). 

2°Morton, who had borrowed the same materials from Bradford as 
Prince, added a significant passage for the interpretation of the spirit of 
the Merry-Mounters: “ After this they fell to great licentiousness of life, 
in all profaneness, and the said Morton became Lord of misrule, and 
maintained, as it were, a school of Atheism, and after they had got some 
goods in their hands . . . they spent it as vainly in quaffing and drinking 
both wine and strong liquors in great excess” (p. 137). 

2177. Mass. His. Colls. m1, 103-4. 
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The divergence in life outlook implicit in this passage, between 
the riotous revelers and the stern moralists, provides at least a hint 
of the contrast which Hawthorne presented. 

But if Hubbard, Prince, Baylies and Felt provided the initial 
inspiration for this tale—though initial only—whence came the 
introduction of such a character as William Blackstone? He was 
referred to in Johnson’s Wonder-Working Providence,” printed in 
the Massachusetts Historical Collections (in Johnson spelled Blax- 
ton). Hubbard amplified somewhat Johnson’s comment, but re- 
tained the reference to Blackstone’s canonical coat,?* of which 
surplice Hawthorne took careful note. The full account of Black- 
stone Hawthorne had doubtless encountered in his 1830 reading of 
the Historical Collections, in the second series of which Davis’s 
Memoir of Blackstone ** was printed. He had also read Snow’s 
History of Boston in 1829,?5 and must therefore have been fully 
acquainted with Blackstone’s career. 

Hawthorne made clear by his footnote that he was employing 
Blackstone in an unhistorical way. It is just possible that he may 
have fixed on him for the rédle of English priest through the coinci- 
dental juxtaposition of Blackstone’s and Endicott’s names on page 
twenty of Alden Bradford’s History of Massachusetts, which came 
out in 1835. At any rate, three authors, Bradford, Cotton Mather,”® 
and Davis 27 had set down various modifications of the sentence, 
“he left England through a dislike to the Lord-Bishops, and soon 
avowed himself equally ‘displeased with the Lord-Brethren,’ ” ** 
which afforded some warrant for Blackstone’s introduction into a 
Merry Mount setting. For Hawthorne has Endicott say: “'Thou 
art the man who couldst not abide the rule even of thine own cor- 
rupted church.” At least this appears to be the chief and only 
justification for Endicott’s addressing him as the Priest of Baal, 
though Blackstone’s residence at Wessagusset for a year or two may 


2277, Mass. His. Colls. 1, 70. 
287, Mass. His. Colls. 1, 113. 24 77. Mass. His. Colls. x, 170-173. 
25 (Boston, 1825), Chap. x, pp. 50-52. See also Christian Register (Oct. 

11, 1828). For a record of Hawthorne’s reading see The Essex Institute 

Historical Collections, Lxvitl, 65-87 (January, 1932). 

26 Magnalia Christi (Hartford, 1853), 1, 243. 
37 Op. cit., 171. 
28 See also: Leonard Bliss, Jr., The History of Rehoboth (Boston, 1836), 

4; I. Mass. His. Colls. rx, 2 n., 4; The Salem Gazette, xt111, No. 44 (June 

2, 1829). 
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have aided in making his selection a natural one.2® Of course, 
Hawthorne had to have an English priest for the exigencies of his 
plot; he could scarcely have enlisted a minister from the Pilgrim 
band itself. The choice had more logically to be a “ non-con- 
formist among non-conformists.” *° It is unfortunate that he did 
not select a name more sullied in the pages of history,* such as 
that of John Lyford, whose introduction would have violated no 
one’s sense of justice.*? 

There is the natural query as to Hawthorne’s omission of Thomas 
Morton himself. Morton was not in New England when the May- 
pole was hewn down, despite the Bradford account, which is con- 
fused. On this point the influence of Felt was probably brought 
to bear, for of the annalists familiar to Hawthorne in 1835, only 
Felt placed the arrest of Morton prior to the arrival at Massa- 
chusetts Bay of Endicott,** and only he spoke of “his remaining 
associates.” 

Morton’s name suggests the problem of the arrest of the major 
participants in the revelry. Mere reproof, as in the annals, would 
have afforded no very dramatic close for the tale, though Endicott’s 
action was in itself dramatic; and, accordingly, Hawthorne gained 
; from the well-known story of Morton’s seizure by Standish the 
idea of terminating the story with an arrest. In actuality there was 
no causal connection between the hewing down of the Maypole and 
the Standish affair, but it took no great imaginative flight to draw 
together some of the incidental features of the two episodes. In 
ascribing to Endicott an actual arrest rather than the mere dis- 
persion of the followers, Hawthorne definitely launched upon a 


2° Charles J. Adams [Editor]: New English Canaan (Boston, 1883), 24. 

8° Bliss, op. cit., 4. 

81 The irony of the fictitious arrest of Blackstone is that Blackstone was 
actually assessed along with others for the cost of the expedition for 
arresting Morton. His amount was twelve shillings, that of Salem itself 
two pounds, ten shillings. See “ Bradford’s Letter-Book” in I Mass. His. 
Colls., 11, 63; also, J. B. Felt, op. cit., 1, 41. 

82See Prince, op. cit. (1736 edition), 1, 149. Lyford had removed to 
Cape Ann in 1625. Consult also Morton, op. cit., 111, 117, 122. 

%3In the Journal the may-pole episode precedes the arrest [William 
Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation (Boston, Mass. Hist. Soc., 
1912), 1, 48-57], but in the Letter-Book the epistle to Gorges is dated 
June 9th, 1628—before the arrival of Endicott [7. Mass. His. Colls. 11, 65]. 

84 Hawthorne read Felt’s Annals of Salem in January, 1835. 
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speculative interpretation, for in order to make the arrest har- 
monious with the spiritual divagation upon which the tale was 
built, he had to advance religious reasons instead of the definitely 
civil ones of history. 

Finally the matter of Hawthorne’s indebtedness to Strutt, were it 
traced in detail, would be simply the prosaic articulation of what 
the author himself admitted. Tradition fairly well dictated May- 
pole festivities, but there were several items from the 1801 volume 
of Strutt not always found in Maypole pageantry, such as the 
animal disguise,** the savage man with his girdle of green leaves,** 
the grinning match and horses collar,*’ the gilded staff and the 
crossed scarf of the Lord of the May,** the fool’s cap and appended 
bells,*® the employment of the maypole for year round activities,*° 
and the sunset abrogation of lordly rights. As for the rest, the 
mention of the King of Christmas, the Lord of Misrule, the Eve 
of St. John, and the dancing bear, Hawthorne spoke rightly when 
he said, “they were in accordance with the manners of the age.” 
One modification should be noted. Hawthorne, in order to warrant 
the introduction of garden flowers and blossoms in a New England 
wilderness, transferred to a June wedding and Midsummer eve 
all the hilarious festivities usually associated with the first of May. 

In conclusion, one must issue a warning against the too ready 
assumption, in singling out historical matter which went into 
Hawthorne’s tale, that its sole inspiration has been found. Haw- 
thorne’s habit of making outer action the mere symbol of an 
attitude or point of view led him here to present the Merry- 
Mounters as the expression of a happy acceptance of life, and the 
Puritans as the sober rejection of it. This contrast was in Haw- 
thorne, not history. The Merry-Mount of the tale is not the Merry- 
Mount of history, nor do its characters from the Golden Age bear 
much resemblance to the adventurers and irresponsible traders of 
the real Wollaston settlement. This earthly and self-seeking band 


85 Joseph Strutt, The Sports and Pastimes of the People of England 
(London, 1801), 188, 190. Note in particular the mention in the tale of 
the stag and the goat. 

86 Thid., 190; also illustration facing p. 290. 

87 Tbid., 278. 

38 Tbid., 263. Strutt quoted from the “ Knight of the Burning Pestle” 
the line, “ With Gilded staff and crossed scarf the May Lord here I stand.” 
8° Tbid., 170, 171. 4° Thid., 264, 265. 
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passed through the alembic of Hawthorne’s imagination and were 
transmuted into figures of gaiety, with lightsome hearts, and 
veritable symbols of jollity. The old Puritans, on the other hand, 
were to him a sober lot who dourly frowned upon frivolity even 
when it wore a harmless face. Thus it was that in his story the 
Puritan band became the expression of grimness itself. That 
Hawthorne’s fancy falsified the true conflict, for fictional purposes, 
no student of the times would deny. The secular Puritan held no 
place in his mind; in such stories as this, Hawthorne’s share of 
responsibility for an historical misconception becomes apparent, 
for the fact that the practical, common, livable Puritan has been 
transformed into a mere symbol of conscience and sternness, and 
that his human traits have been hidden beneath cast-iron clothing. 
The reader of Hawthorne secures no hint that the Merry-Mount 
affair had military implications or that the conflict raged on any 
plane than the ethical; this restriction of action tells us more about 
Hawthorne than it does about history. 

There was objective, however, in such handling. The imaginary 
holiday spirit which Hawthorne envisaged points to the allegory 
and to a characteristic Hawthorne theme which became the true 
nucleus of the tale. In the midst of such frolic and at the 
threshold of matrimony, can there persist the loneliness of the 
individual which haunts even from childhood? Hawthorne’s 
answer is found in the pensiveness with which Edith looks deep into 
her lover’s eyes at the very moment when sheer ecstasy should have 
been shining there, and by the anxious query which the May Lord 
directed, thus revealing his own inner fear: 


“Ts yon wreath of roses a garland to hang above our graves that you look 
so sad?... this is our golden time! Tarnish it not by any pensive shadow 
of the mind; for it may be that nothing of futurity will be brighter than 
the mere remembrance of what is now passing.” 

“That was the very thought that saddened me! How came it in your 
mind too?” said Edith, in a still lower tone than he, for it was high trea- 
son to be sad at Merry Mount. “Therefore do I sigh amid this festive 
music.” 


And though to this youthful pair Hawthorne ascribed a happy 
life, in which the memory of the maypole itself faded, one does 
not forget that he had suggested, even upon such a gala occasion, 
the sadness and the inner loneliness that is man’s fate in the world. 
Thus it is not merely by combination that Hawthorne achieved 
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his effects in this story, but by invention and by the induction, 
through imaginative power, of his train of strange and subtle 
influences. It was not a bold journey which he essayed, but he 
came gracefully to its close with a fancy delicately spiritualized 
and a story drawn from meagre annals heightened into a great 
dramatic conflict. 


G. Harrison ORIANS 
University of Toledo 


JONSON, STOW, AND DRUMMOND 


Like many another conversation, Ben Jonson’s Conversations 
with William Drummond of Hawthornden grow less coherent as 
they draw to a close. The heading “ Miscellanies” scarcely does 
justice to the discursiveness of the eighteenth section. Here, among 
details of the English poet’s departure, the Scottish poet has swept 
together a few final bits of gossip and rodomontade. These are the 
first three sentences : 


_John Stow had monstrous observations in his Chronicle and was of his 
craft a Tailour. he and I walking alone he asked two Criples what they 
would have to take him to their order. 


in his Sejanus he hath translated a whole oration of Tacitus.* 


The second sentence is commonly taken as the description of a jest, 
originally made by Stow in Jonson’s presence and subsequently 
related by Jonson to Drummond. Editors of the Conversations 
since Francis Cunningham have glossed it as such, although one of 
them has been at pains to point out the difference of more than 
forty years between the ages of the chronicler and the dramatist.* 
It figures in standard accounts of Stow’s life as a testimonial to 
the cheerful poverty of his old age.° 

If we accept this interpretation of the passage, we must be pre- 


1The only reliable text of the Conversations is that of C. H. Herford 
and Percy Simpson, printed in the first volume of their edition of Jonson, 
Oxford, 1925. For the passage quoted, see p. 149. 

2? Ed. R. F. Patterson, London, 1924, p. 49. 

8’ John Stow, A Survey of London, ed. W. J. Thoms, 1842, p. xii; ed. 
C. L. Kingsford, 1908, 1, xxv-xxvi. See also article by Sidney Lee in DNB., 
and unsigned article in Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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pared to admit that it is a case of awaf Aeyopevov. The transcript of 
Jonson’s monologue is written in such a clammily impersonal style 
that it is difficult to imagine Drummond identifying himself with 
the speaker even for a moment. Nowhere else are Jonson’s words 
reported directly; on two occasions, when he is quoting himself, 
they appear within the framework of indirect discourse: 


being at ye end of my Lord Salisburie’s table with Inigo Jones & demanded 
by my Lord, why he was not glad My Lord said he yow promised T should 
dine with yow, bot I doe not, for he had none of his meate, he esteamed 
only yt his meate which was of his owne dish. 


Jones having accused him for naming him behind his back a foole he de- 
nied it but sayes he. I said he was ane arrant knave & I avouch it.‘ 


Otherwise, the first person invariably denotes Drummond, and the 
third person is used ambiguously for Jonson and for whomever he 
happens to be discussing. The eighteenth section is thick with ex- 
amples: “ He dissuaded me from Poetrie . . . if he died by the 
Way, he promised to send me his papers . . . I have to send him 
descriptions. .. .” And the nineteenth section begins thus: “ he 
sent to me this Madrigal.” ® 

The cryptic nature of Drummond’s notes and the precarious 
form in which they have come down to us make it impossible to 
infer anything from merely mechanical criteria. Punctuation and 
paragraphing are in more than one place a snare and a delusion. 
This can be illustrated by a brilliant emendation which has been 
generally accepted. The passage in question is autobiographical: 
he had many quarrells with Marston beat him & took his Pistol from him, 
wrote his Poetaster on him the beginning of ym were that Marston repre- 
sented him in the stage in his youth given to Venerie, he thought the use 
of a maide, nothing in comparison to ye wantoness of a wyfe & would 
never haue ane other Mistress .. .° 


By placing a period after “stage,” Professor J. H. Penniman 
solved the problem that had sent scholars seeking in vain through 
Marston’s plays for a profligate portrait of the youthful Jonson.’ 
We now realize that Jonson, having said all he cared to say about 
Marston, was turning to the more congenial topic of sex. 

In the three sentences we are considering there is no need to 


*Herford and Simpson, 1, 141, 145. 
5 Ibid., pp. 149-150. ® Tbid., 1, 140. 
7 J. H. Penniman, The War of the Theatres, 1897, p. 40. 
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emend, but those who have interpreted them assume a smoother and 
more sophisticated syntax than can be found at any other point in 
the work. We have seen how little it means when one sentence is 
allowed to follow another without fresh indentation. Failure to 
capitalize our second sentence does not establish continuity, any 
more than the period at the end of our first sentence necessarily 
implies irrelevance, The same personal pronoun runs through 
all three, although the subject of the first is unequivocally Stow 
and the subject of the third is obviously Jonson. The sum of 
stylistic evidence suggests that the “he” and “I” of the second 
sentence were not Stow and Jonson but Jonson and Drummond, 
and that the interview with the two cripples occurred not at Lon- 
don in the vague past but at Hawthornden during Jonson’s visit. 
What, then, was the point of the joke? Stow, we are informed, 
was by royal patent a beggar,® but to equate physical and financial 
infirmity is to produce a jest more satisfying to the scholiast’s sense 
of humour than to Jonson’s. Would not a mountain-bellied 
laureate who had just journeyed on foot from London to Scotland 
make a more likely candidate for the company of cripples? There 
must have been times when Jonson felt indeed as though Tartars 
and Turks, Romans and Carthaginians, were fighting over his great 
toe. The pedestrian motif is constantly present in the conversa- 
tions; it seems to have been looked upon by Jonson and his friends 
as a running river of harmless merriment. When Jonson set out 
on his tour, the Lord Chancellor himself had pronounced a valedic- 


at his hither comming Sr Francis Bacon said to him, he loved not to sie 
poesy goe on other feet yn poetical dactilus & spondaeus ® 


And when Jonson parted from Drummond, this was his final quip: 


he went from Lieth homeward the 25 of January 1619 in a pair of shoes, 
which he told lasted him since he came from Darnton, which he minded to 
take back that farr againe they were appearing like Coriats, the first two 
dayes he was all excoriate.’® 


Harvard University Harry Levin 


® Kingsford, op. cit., 1, xvii; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
1603-1610, p. 84. 

® Herford and Simpson, I, 141. 

10 Tbid., p. 150. 
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MILTON AND MIRACLES 


In the past decade, scholars have repeatedly sought to minimize 
the connection of Milton’s thought with seventeenth-century Puri- 
tanism ; and in the elaboration of this thesis, E. M. W. Tillyard’s 
Milton is an important document. Much of this volume has con- 
siderable value; but Mr. Tillyard’s remarks* on Milton’s distrust 
of miracles seem to have been made without the careful considera- 
tion of evidence that characterizes other portions of this work. 
According to Mr. Tillyard, miracles were distasteful to Milton be- 
cause he “ profoundly disliked any supernatural alteration of the 
divine order of things once established.” He was as silent as he 
dared be about them, yielding them only a grudging and super- 
ficial assent; and we can not be certain that he allowed them his- 
torical verity. For these conclusions, Mr. Tillyard offers the fol- 
lowing arguments: (1) in the De doctrina, Milton restricted his 
discussion of miracles to one-half page; (2) in his citations from 
Scripture, Milton failed to mention a single one of Christ’s mira- 
cles; and (3) Milton asserted that “ Miracles have no inherent 
efficacy in producing belief, any more than simple preaching.” 
With these conclusions, I must disagree, for a study of the De 
doctrina and other contemporary systematic theologies would seem 
to indicate that Mr. Tillyard’s arguments are neither sound nor 
sufficient to support his generalizations. 

First, Milton does not restrict his discussion of miracles to one- 
half page. In a systematic theology, there occur three logical 
places for a discussion of miracles: the extraordinary providence of 
God, faith in miracles, and signs of the visible church; and in all 
of these places, Milton treats the subject, devoting one-half page 
under providence, one-half page under faith, and one and one-half 
pages under signs of the visible church.” The De doctrina, there- 
fore, contains two and one-half pages on miracles; and comparison 
with two other systematic theologies that Milton used * would seem 
to indicate that this amount of space is neither small nor an evi- 


2P. 225. 

2 Prose Works of John Milton (Bohn edition), London, 1848, tv, 212, 327, 
424-6. Cited hereafter as P. W. 

See Sumner’s note, P. W., v, 66-67. 
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dence of heterodoxy. The Compendium Theologie Christiane * of 
Johannes Wollebius contains no discussion of miracles in the chap- 
ter De Providentia, and the whole work has slightly over a page 
on the subject. The Medulla Theologie® of Guilielmus Amesius 
devotes only two pages to miracles. Neither of these men, however, 
has been suspected of heterodoxy: Wollebius was professor of Old 
Testament theology at Basle, and the Compendium long served as 
the basis of lectures in the Reformed universities; Amesius was 
accounted equally orthodox, and the Long Parliament ordered an 
English translation of the Medulla. 

Second, Mr. Tillyard’s statement that Milton failed to cite from 
Scripture a single one of Christ’s miracles requires qualification. 
Matthew xi, 21 is Christ’s rebuke to Chorazin and Bethsaida for 
failing to repent after witnessing the mighty works that he had 
done; and Matthew xvii, 16, 21 are verses occurring in the account 
of Christ’s healing of the lunatic.6 Milton, moreover, mentions 
specifically the miracles of Christ and of the apostles in a manner 
that leaves little doubt as to his belief in their historicity: 


. . these [signs] are not to be considered as tokens uniformly attend- 
ing the visible church, but as testimonies which, however necessary at 
the time of its first establishment, when the doctrines of Christianity were 
to Jews and Gentiles alike, new, unheard of, and all but incredible, are 
less requisite at the present period, when men are educated in the apos- 
tolic faith, and begin their belief from their earliest childhood. Under 
these circumstances, the same end is answered by their hearing and read- 
ing of the miracles performed at the beginning by Christ and his apostles.” 


Third, no heterodoxy is present in Milton’s statement that 
“ Miracles have no inherent efficacy in producing belief.” As he 
goes on to say, belief in miracles arises only in a heart that has 
first been touched by the revelation of God.* This is a logical in- 


*Cambridge, 1642, pp. 141-42, 168. 

5 Amsterdam, 1627, pp. 69, 147, 250. The similarity between Medulla, p. 
69 and De doct. (P. W., tv, 212), although insufficient to argue Milton’s 
dependence on Amesius, at least furnishes evidence for Milton’s orthodox 
belief in miracles. 

® Quoted P. W., Iv, 212, 425, v, 42. Passages from Scripture, moreover, 
referring to miracles performed or to be performed by the apostles are cited 
or quoted by Milton: see for instance, Matthew x, 8; Mark xvi, 17, 18, 20 
quoted P. W., Iv, 212, 327, 424. 

7 P.W., Iv, 424. 8 P.W., Iv, 425. 
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ference from the fact that many who witnessed the miracles of 
Christ remained unconverted, and is a view evident to Origen and 
to modern theologians.°® 

A study of Milton’s sources, finally, fails to bear out Mr. Till- 
yard’s contentions. In his discussion of fasting, Milton remarks 
“There is also a fasting which works miracles,” and then quotes 
Scripture to support his assertion.*° Throughout this portion of 
his theology, Milton is following the Compendium of Wollebius,™ 
often borrowing almost verbatim. This statement concerning 
miracles, however, has no counterpart in the Compendium, but con- 
stitutes a voluntary addition, which, as the Compendium shows, is 
not essentially necessary to an orthodox discussion of fasting. 
Milton’s adding of this remark, therefore, seems hardly charac- 
teristic of a man who disliked miracles and who discussed them only 
because it was necessary. 

Any conclusions concerning the nature of Milton’s belief in 
miracles must take into consideration the theology of the seven- 
teenth century. The divines of that period believed in miracles 
because they were recounted in the Bible, and the Bible to these 
men, and to Milton, was unquestionably the inspired word of God. 
The modern concept of undeviating natural law had not yet driven 
the matter of miracles into the realm of apologetics; and the theo- 
logians of Milton’s time, consequently, accepted the historicity of 
Christ’s miracles with the same assured certainty that they accepted 
the existence of the sun and the stars. The De doctrina, if one 
reads it carefully, clearly reflects such a point of view: Milton 
made no heterodox statements concerning miracles; he discussed 
them when there was need; and his remarks are more ample than 
those of two unquestionably orthodox theologians. It seems hardly 
reasonable, therefore, to assume that in the matter of miracles 
Milton differed with the Puritans of his age, or that he embraced a 
scepticism that is characteristic of a more recent Weltanschauung. 


KELLEY 


Princeton University 


® Johannes Wendland, Miracles and Christianity, London, 1911, pp. 50, 
55. 

10 W., v, 42. 

11 See “ Milton’s Debt to Wolleb’s Compendium Theologie Christiane.” 
PMLA., L (1935), 156-65. 
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GOLDSMITH AND THE MARQUIS D’ARGENS 


In the British Magazine for May, 1760, appeared an anony- 
mous essay entitled “ A Dream,” describing the author’s visit to 
the Fountain of Fine Sense and to the Fountain of Good Sense; 
it was first ascribed to Oliver Goldsmith by Thomas Wright in 
Essays and Criticisms, by Dr. Goldsmith (1798) and has since 
been included in collected editions of his works. This essay, it 
appears, is closely imitated from the “ Dix-neuviéme Songe” in 
Songes plhilosophiques by Jean Baptiste de Boyer, Marquis 
d’Argens. 

The first paragraph of the essay from the British Magazine is a 


fairly close paraphrase of the beginning of d’Argens’ paper: 


I fancied myself placed at the foot 
of a high mountain, and saw round 
me several pecple who were prepar- 
ing to climb up its steepy side. De- 
sirous of knowing whither they 
were going, I mixed in the crowd, 
and attempted to ascend as well as 
the rest. Near half way to the top 
I perceived a fountain, of which sev- 
eral drank with the utmost eager- 
ness; and not even the pump-room 
at Bath could be filled with a 
greater variety of characters. 
Lords, bishops, squires, tradesmen, 
and men without trades, strove each 
for a draught; and as each drank he 
seemed intoxicated, though but with 
water. The drinkers spoke fre- 
quently without understanding what 
they said; they decided magisteri- 
ally on subjects which they did not 
comprehend; and judged of works 
they had never seen. They talked 
of painting without knowing the ele- 
ments of the art; and decided upon 
music without having an ear to dis- 
tinguish harmony. Nothing, in 
short, could be more ridiculous than 
their conversation. They in general 
aimed at being sayers of “good 


J’étois au pied d’une haute mon- 
tagne sur laquelle plusieurs person- 
nes montoient: je fus curieux de 
voir ce qu’elles y alloient faire, & je 
les suivis. Lorsque je fus arrivé au 
milieu de la montagne, je vis que 
celles qui y étoient, buvoient avec 
avidité de leau d’une fontaine, 
auprés de laquelle il y avoit des 
gens de toutes les conditions. Lors- 
que ces personnes avoient avalé une 
certaine quantité d’eau, on auroit 
cru qu’elles étoient yvres: elles par- 
loient trés souvent sans scavoir ce 
qu’elles disoient; elles décidoient 
avec un air d’autorité sur des 
matieres dont elles n’avoient aucune 
connoissance; elles jugeoient des Ou- 
vrages qu’elles n’avoient jamais lis; 
elles parloient de vers sans scavoir 
les régles de la versification; elles 
pronongoient des décisions qu’elles 
croyoient infaillibles sur le mérite 
des Peintres, des Sculpteurs, des 
Graveurs, sans avoir la moindre 
idée du dessein; elles jugeoient de 
la Musique & n’avoient point d’ore- 
ille. Enfin rien ne parut plus ridi- 
cule que les discours de tous ces 
gens; cependant ils donnoient le 
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things,” which some uttered with 
solemn pride, and others with petu- 
lant loquacity.* 


The next paragraph in the essay ascribed to Goldsmith, con- 


titre de choses spirituelles aux sot- 
tises & aux impertinences qu’ils 
débitoient, les uns avec emphase & 
fort gravement, les autres avec 
beaucoup de pétulance.? 


sisting of a conversation between a lady and a lord on the state 
of literature, seems to have been suggested by a similar conver- 
sation between a lady and a bishop in d’Argens’ paper. The next 
two paragraphs in the English essay have no source in the French, 
but the passage following them is unmistakably paraphrased from 


d’Argens: 


Disgusted with such conversation, I 
was upon the point of returning 
back; when one of the crowd, ad- 
dressing me, said, “ Dear Sir, won’t 
you drink before you go? here you 
are got to the fountain of fine sense, 
and yet are going away without 
tasting!” “What!” replied I, “is 
this the fountain of fine sense?” 
“Yes, Sir,” said he, “and as soon 
as you shall have drank of its 
waters, you will find yourself every 
whit as amiable and pleasing as 
the rest of the company.” “ Excuse 
me, Sir,” says I, “if the waters 
are to have the same effect upon me 
that I see them have upon the rest 
of the company, I disclaim all pre- 
tensions to fine sense, and am much 
better pleased with common sense.” 
“Ah my dear [Sir],” returned he, 
with a shrug, “keep your common 
sense for a circle of Hollanders or 
aldermen. Without taste, virtue, and 


Iv, 477. 


1The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs (London, 1884-86), 


Les discours des gens que j’avois vi 
boire & la fontaine m’empécherent 
de gofiter de son eau: j’étois prét 4 
descendre au pied de la montagne, 
lorsqu’un homme m/’aborda & me 
dit: “ Monsieur, vous étes 4 la 
source du bel esprit, & vous ne 
buvez point?” Quwoi! répondis-je, la 
fontaine que je vois est la fontaine 
le Vesprit! “ Oui, reprit-il, c’est elle- 
méme, & dés que vous aurez bi de 
son eau vous serez aussi éclairé & 
aussi aimable que nous le sommes.” 
Si les eaua de cette fontaine, repli- 
quai-je, rendent les hommes tels que 
sont ceux que je vois ici, je me 
contente du bon sens, & je renonce & 
jamais au bel esprit. “ Conservez 
done, me dit en haussant les épaules 
Vhomme qui me parloit, votre triste 
bon sens. Allez, Monsieur, allez, 
vous pourrez un jour acquérir 
Vestime des Vénitiens & des Hol- 


landois. Il reste encore au bon sens 


2 Songes philosophiques par l’Auteur des Lettres juives (Berlin, 1746), 
pp. 140-141. An English translation of this work was published in 1757 
under the title of Philosophical Visions, but it seems to me quite certain 


that the imitation was based on the French. 
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delicacy, how insipid is every 
society! ” 

I was just upon the point of 
descending the mountain, when I 
perceived some persons at the sum- 
mit; and though I knew it must 
cost me great pains, did what I 
could to join them. When with 
incredible labour I had gained it, 
I there found a second fountain, 
round which several persons were 
placed, who drank freely of its 
waters; and seemed at once to 
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ces deux endroits en Europe: il ose 
y paroitre sans étre orné par le bel 
esprit; mais ailleurs, dés qu’il est 
seul, il est siflé.” 

Je quittai cet homme, & je songe- 
ois & descendre de la montagne, 
lorsque j’appercus au sommet quel- 
ques personnes: j’avois beaucoup & 
monter pour les joindre; cependant 
je voulus contenter ma curiosité, & 
aprés avoir marché quelque tems 
j/arrivai au haut de la montagne. 
J’y trouvai une seconde fontaine, 


unite gravity, sense, and humour.* autour de laquelle étoient rangées 
quelques personnes qui, en buvant 
de son eau, s’entretenoient sur 
diverses matieres, & joignoient au 


bon sens beaucoup d’esprit.* 


The accounts in the two essays of the authors who are drinking at 
this second fountain are not very close; indeed only two authors, 
Voltaire and Maffei, are mentioned in both papers. But the two 
essays conclude similarly; in each case the writer awakens just 
when he is going to drink of the water of the fountain with no 
other advantage from his imaginary journey than a better reali- 
zation of the difference between true and false wit. 

What light does this evidence of borrowing in the essay ascribed 
to Goldsmith throw upon the question of his authorship? Anyone 
familiar with Goldsmith’s literary habits will recognize that the 
mere fact that this paper is closely imitated from the French does 
not argue against his authorship, for by the time it appeared in 
May, 1760, he had for many months been in the habit of turning 
to French sources whenever original inspiration failed him. The 
question, then, is whether or not it is probable that Goldsmith 
would have imitated this particular work, which he does not seem 
to have used as a source in his recognized writings. Now at the 
very period when this essay was probably written, the author from 
whom Goldsmith was borrowing most frequently and most directly 
was the Marquis d’Argens. The influence of the Frenchman’s 
Lettres chinoises is to be seen from 24 January 1760 in the very 


8 Works, Iv, 478-79. 
* Songes philosophiques, pp. 143-44. 
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first of Goldsmith’s series of Chinese Letters (later to become The 
Citizen of the World), and between then and May of the same 
year Goldsmith made use of the same source for no less than five 
letters or considerable portions of letters as well as for details in 
at least seven others. Again, in his Chinese Letter for 18 March 
1760 he made use of two passages in another work by d’Argens, 
the Lettres juives.® Finally, it is quite possible that Goldsmith 
became acquainted with the Songes philosophiques through his use 
of the Lettres chinoises. The edition of the Songes philosophiques 
which I have consulted, though its title-page says “A Berlin, 
Suivant la Copie originale. M.Dcc.xLvI,” and it has independent 
pagination and signatures, is included in the sixth volume of the 
Lettres chinoises published at La Haye in 1755; and that its in- 
clusion in the set was intended by the publisher seems clear from 
the fact that the eighty-four pages which conclude the Lettres 
chinoises in this sixth volume could hardly make up a volume by 
themselves. Consequently, if Goldsmith used this particular edi- 
tion of the Lettres chinoises, he may very well have come across 
d’Argens’ philosophical visions and used one of them as the model 
for the paper in the British Magazine. 

The case for Goldsmith’s authorship, then, is this: the essay 
appeared in a periodichl to which he was at the time a regular 
contributor, and of the small number of men who would have been 
writing for such a magazine it seems hardly probable that anyone 
except Goldsmith would have had sufficient interest in d’Argens 
to borrow from one of his minor pieces. Thus the fact that the 
essay is an imitation seems to increase the probability of Gold- 
smith’s authorship in something the same proportion as it decreases 
our interest in the essay itself. 


ARTHUR FRIEDMAN 
University of Chicago 


5 See R. S. Crane and H. J. Smith, “ A French Influence on Goldsmith’s 
Citizen of the World,” MP., xtx (1921), 83-92. 

*See A. L. Sells, Les Sources frangaises de Goldsmith (Paris, 1924), p. 
105. I think that in this case Goldsmith used an English translation 
entitled The Jewish Spy (1739-40). 
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“. . . MOORE FEELYNGE 
THAN HAD BOECE,.. .” 


Two ideas concerning the Nun’s Priest’s Tale now seem obvious 
to Chaucer scholars. (1) Chaucer expanded in his characteristic 
fashion the tale of the cock and the fox, adding humor, philosophy, 
and dream lore. This idea is universally accepted. (2) The cock 
is flattering in his praise of the crowing of Chanticleer when he 
says (3293-3301) : 

Therwith ye han in musyk moore feelynge 
Than had Boece, or any that can synge.... 
Save yow, I herde nevere man so synge, 


As dide youre fader in the morwenynge; 
Certes, it was of herte, al that he song. 


These passages, I think, have not been fully explained. 
Miss Petersen * says: 


If Chaucer meant anything more than a joke by quoting Boethius for his 
musical feeling in the following lines (see above) he may have known 
that Boethius is cited by Holkot as a defender of song: “Carmina, id 
est armonia dissoluta et lasciva; contraque nota Boetium in prologo super 
musicam.” 


This statement, however, leaves the point of the joke open to an 
interpretation upon which my recent study? of Chaucer’s knowl- 
edge of music throws a new light. It now appears that the point 
of the joke is not flattery, but irony. “ Feelynge ” in music such 
as would enable the cock to “countrefete”* his father and sing 
“of herte” is the last thing that anyone familiar with the history 
of music would ever have suspected of Boethius, as one glance at 
the De Musica shows. 

Boethius is known as belonging to the school of Pythagoras 
(born in Samos 582 B.C.) who, according to Pratt, 
laid the foundations of musical acoustics as a science, and started a school 
of investigators that lasted long after the Christian Era. His followers 
tended to regulate all musical procedure by mathematics, and the op- 


position long continued between them and the disciples of Aristoxenos 
(born about 354 B.C.), who advocated taste and instinct as normative 


1 Sources of The Nonne Preestes Tale, p. 110, n. 1. 
2“ The Meaning of Burdoun in Chaucer,” MP., xxvi, 279. 
Cant. Tales, 3321. 
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principles. Through these studies, with experiments in singing and instru- 
ment-making, an extensive theoretical tone system was gradually de- 
veloped.‘ 


Aristoxenos was a follower of Aristotle, a pupil of Plato. Pratt 
points out that Plato’s 


“Timaios ” is largely devoted to music, not to speak of allusions in other 
dialogues, ... Aristoxenos of Tarentum (b.c. 354), whose “ Harmonic 
Elements” is our earliest complete treatise, and of whose “ Rhythmic 
Elements ” some fragments exist. He stands at the head of a school (the 
Harmonici) hostile to the extreme mathematical notions of the Pytha- 
goreans.® 


Tapper and Goetschius.comment as follows on Pythagoras and 
Aristoxenos : 


Pythagoras (c. 540 B.C.) was probably the first to apply mathematics 
to musie and to establish the basis of the first musical system. For this 
reason Pythagoras and his followers were known as canonists, as they thus 
determined all music practice and theory by “rule.” Pythagoras was 
followed about two centuries later by Aristoxenos (b. 354 B.C.), a man of 
more imaginative and progressive disposition, who advanced the natural 
but reasonable suggestion that the ear (the personal judge) and not the 
rule, or the intellectual critic, should be the sole guide. He and his 
school were, therefore, known as harmonists.® 


Finney speaks thus of Boethius: 


Medieval musical theory was further complicated by the treatises of the 
last of the Roman writers on music, Boethius, who died about 524 A.D. 
His work, De Musica, was the source of erudition for well over a thousand 
years. Written in the fifth century, it was copied and recopied by monas- 
tics throughout the Middle Ages, and beginning about the time that 
Columbus discovered America was printed in edition after edition. 

Boethius attached the old Greek modal names to the ecclesiastical scales, 
so that the scales illustrated in this chapter have been known ever since 
his time by Greek names. But Boethius failed miserably to understand 
the works from which his information came: probably Aristoxenus, 
Ptolemy, and the Pythagoreans. And evidently he was not enough of a 
practical musician to know how bad his mistakes were.’ 


In the eleventh century much that Boethius had said came to be 
widely questioned, and the period from 1150 to 1300, in which the 


*W. S. Pratt, The History of Music (1908), p. 53. 
Ibid., p. 59. 
*Thomas Tapper and Percy Goetschius, Essentials in Music History 
(1917), p. 25. 
7™T. M. Finney, A History of Music (1935), p. 37. 
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new type of music known as discant was developed, came to be 
called the Franconian Period of Discant because Franco of Cologne 
laid down the rule that “the ear was the final judge as to con- 
sonance and dissonance.” § 

That Chaucer knew the De Musica we are certain. Skeat points 
out that “ Boethius wrote a treatise De Musica, quoted by Chaucer 
in the Hous of Fame,” ® and Hinckley adds that “ This treatise was 
used as a textbook at Oxford University in the fifteenth century 
and at Cambridge as well.” 1° The study of the De Musica, accord- 
ing to Williams, “was greatly pursued all through the Middle 
Ages” and was “the chief subject for examinations for musical 
degrees at Oxford and Cambridge until a comparatively recent 
period.” ** That Chaucer was more learned than nineteenth-cen- 
tury scholars ever dreamed of, the research of recent years has 
proved, notably that of Curry, of Manly, of Rickert, and of Lowes. 
Like Professor Lowes ** we believe that “hard-earned knowledge, 
both of life and books, went hand in hand with the creative im- 
pulse, or the divine afflatus, or what you will, in the art of Geoffrey 
Chaucer.” 

A consideration of Chaucer’s use of musical references in my 
earlier article,'* and further unpublished evidence prove that 
Chaucer was acquainted with the musical knowledge of his day.* 
His references are altogether too definite and too appropriate to 
scene and to character to have been used in any casual way. What, 
then, is suggested by making the fox tell Chanticleer 


“... ye han in musyk moore feelynge 
Than had Boece, or any that can synge ” 


and say of Chanticleer’s father 


“ Certes, it was of herte, al that he song ” ? 


8 Ibid., p. 94. ® Chaucer 111, 260. 

10H. B. Hinckley, Notes on Chaucer (1907), note, p. 147, 1. 4484. 

10, F. A. Williams, Notation, Music Story Series (1907), p. 3, n. 2. 

12 J, L. Lowes, Geoffrey Chaucer and the Development of His Genius, 
p. 114. 

13 See note 2 above. 

14 Of. G. A. Plimpton, The Education of Chaucer (1936), p. 108. This 
book has been issued since this article was accepted for publication, and 
confirms the ideas here expressed concerning Boethius and the musical 
education of Chaucer, 
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The fable of Marie de France, Reinhart Fuchs, and the Roman 
du Renart, with which Chaucer may possibly have been familiar, do 
not mention “from the heart” or “feeling,” which occur in 
Chaucer’s lines. The corresponding passage in Marie de France is 
typical of the pre-Chaucerian versions: 


Sire, fet-il, mult te vei bel, 
Unkes ne vi si gent oisel: 
Clere voiz as sur tute rien, 
Fors tun pere que jeo vi bien; 
Unkes oisels mielz ne chanta 

Mes il fist mielz, kar il cluigna.** 


Of course Chaucer added Boece as the name of the authority best 
known in England with which to impress Chanticleer, but did he 
not also intend to make a show of Chanticleer’s ignorance? The 
cold, mathematical, treatment of music by Boethius had been ques- 
tioned by many as early as the eleventh century. Much con- 
troversy had ensued between that time and the age of Chaucer. 
Perhaps Chaucer even saw the humor of the great English uni- 
versities’ clinging so long to an outmoded textbook. Certainly, 
with his scholarship and his keen appreciation, he planned the 
irony of telling poor Chanticleer that he had more feeling in music 
than Boethius, who had none, and then to sing, as did his father, 
“of herte.” The musical references alone, in this new light, show 
again what Hinckley felt true of the spirit of the passage when he 
wrote “...in no other version have I yet found satire so exquisite 
as the double entendre of these lines of Chaucer.” ** 


Emma M. DIECKMANN 


Decatur, Ga. 


18K. Warnke, Die Fabeln der Marie de France (1898), Fabel Lx (p. 199). 
16 Op. cit., p. 147, lines 4485-4487. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON OLD AGE IN CHAUCER’S DAY 


In a recent brief article in Modern Language Notes,’ Professor 
Coffmann noted in lines 133-135, 150-151, and 164-165 of a four- 
teenth-century poem T7'he Parlement of Three Ages,’ a violation 
of the medieval literary convention according to which the years 
forty to sixty were represented as constituting old age. The lines 
quoted by Coffmann describe youth as being thirty years old, mid- 
dle age, sixty, and old age, one hundred. Further violations of the 
accepted medieval tradition regarding old age may be noted also 
in two writings contemporary with The Parlement of Three Ages; 
namely, the poem, The Stanzaic Life of Christ,* written some time 
during the fourteenth century, and the York play, Abraham’s Sac- 


rifice of Isaac, composed with the other York plays about 1340 or 
1350.° 


In The Stanzaic Life man’s six ages are described. The fourth 
of these ages, from the years twenty-eight to fifty, is called youth: 


+“ Qld Age in Chaucer’s Day,” Lu, 25-26. Coffmann notes in the lines 
an answer to a query posed by Professor Lowes in his article, “ The Pro- 
logue to the Legend of Good Women considered in its Chronological Rela- 
tions,” PMLA., xx (1905), 782-785: “ What, in a word, actually consti- 
tuted old age in Chaucer’s day?” 

2J. Gollanez (ed.), The Parlement of Three Ages (Oxford University 
Press, 1915). 

’ Lowes, op. cit., showed that such was the medieval conception of old 
age by citing references from Pope Innocent III’s De Contemptu Mundi, 
the Cursor Mundi, writings of Deschamps, the Pricke of Conscience and 
other contemporary writings. 

“F. Foster (ed.), EETS (OS), 166 (1926). 

5 Lucy T. Smith (ed.), York Plays (Oxford, 1885). 

°In a long poem of approximately a century later, Ratis Raving, EETS 
(OS), 43 (1870), man’s life is divided into seven ages. In this division 
the fourth age, from the fifteenth to the thirtieth year, is called youth 
(ll. 1272 ff.). The fifth age, from the thirtieth to the fiftieth year, is 
called the “ perfeccioune of resone and discreccioune” (ll. 1412ff.). The 
sixth age, from the fiftieth to the seventieth or even eightieth year, is the 
beginning of old age (ll. 2419 ff.), but senility proper is the seventh age, 
from four-score years until death (ll. 2520 ff.). 

In a very brief fifteenth-century poem “Death and the Four Ages of 
Man,” contained in Songs, Carols, and Poems, EETS (ES), 101 (1907), 
the four ages of man are described thus: youth, from twenty to forty 
years (ll. 13-16), maturity, from forty to sixty years (ll. 17-20), the 
beginnings of old age at sixty (ll. 21-24), and finally, the age called 
“ decrepitus,” for which no specific number of years is given (Il. 25-28). 
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The ferth elde is 30uth calt, 

ffrom e3t > twenti to fifty, 

In quich elde dou lif shalt 

by wit > strength most studfastlie (ll. 121-124) 


The period of life from fifty to seventy is called the “time of 
soburnesse,” in which man, though not yet old, begins to feel 
some of the pains of senility: 

The fift elde of our lyuyng 
is calde time of soburnesse, 


in quich eld mon is enclynyng 
to fayntship > gret feblenesse 


And this elde is enduryng 
ffrom fifty to sexty > ten (Il. 125-130) 


The period, then, from seventy until death is properly the time 
of senility: 


The sext elde > last of all 

is fro Sat to his lyues ende, 

of quich no certeinte may fall, 

but wayte quen he shal hethen wende (11. 133-136) 


In Abraham’s Sacrifice of Isaac, Abraham, who in the words of 
Isaac (ll. 221-222), is “alde and alle vnwelde,” is one hundred 


years old:? 
That dus fro barenhede has me broghte 
A hundereth wynter to fulfille, 
Thou graunte me myght so Sat I mowght 
Ordan my werkis aftir Si wille. (11. 5-8) 


Whereas Isaac, who describes himself (1. 222) as “ wighte and 
wilde of thoght,” and to whom Abraham refers throughout the 
play as my “sone” and “myn nawe dere childe,” is thirty years 
old: 

Isaak, Sat I loue full wele, 
He is of eelde, to reken right, 
Thyrty 3ere and more sum dele. (11. 80-82) 


BrotHer C. Purp, F.S. C. 
Manhattan College, New York City 


7 The late fourteenth-century Towneley play Abraham, EETS (ES), 71 
(1897), also describes the aged Abraham as being one hundred years old 
(ll. 38-40). In this play, as in the other cycle plays portraying the Bible 
story of Abraham and his son, excepting York, Isaac is depicted as a 
mere child. No specific reference is made to his age. 
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SOME ERRORS IN RUSSIAN IN WELL-KNOWN 
DICTIONARIES 


Several dictionaries of the English language possess great prestige, 
and therefore it is a matter of some importance when errors occur 
in them. It is especially unfortunate when some of these errors 
perpetuate common misconceptions, such as, for instance, exist 
about the Cossacks. 

The Cossacks do not form a distinct racial or linguistic group. 
They can be defined as Russian frontiersmen, who were gradually 
organized and settled, and who, under the tsar, gave military service 
in return for grants and other privileges given to them. Russian 
authorities speak of them as of Slavic stock. But the New English 
Dictionary defines the Cossacks, in part, as “a warlike Turkish 
people now subject to Russia, occupying the parts north of the 
Black Sea... .” ? Such a definition is wrong not only in the matter 
of race; it excludes important groups of Cossacks settled not north 
of the Black Sea but in the Ural region and elsewhere. 

Dictionaries often define the Cossacks as a mixed race. Cossacks, 
like other Russians, intermarried with members of the Turkic 
(Tartar) race, but a mixed origin is not their distinguishing 
characteristic? Yet the New Standard Dictionary (1935) con- 
siders the Cossacks a race, thereby only repeating the mistake in 
Morfill’s curious definition, which it quotes: “ These Cossacks were 
a mixed race of Malo-Russians, Poles, Tartars, Great-Russians, and 
other adventurers.” The Universal Dictionary * defines the Cossacks 
not only as an organization but as a race “of mixed Tartar and 
Slavonic origin.” Webster’s New International Dictionary (1934) 
also speaks of a “mixed origin”; but it is not really in error, 
except in its cross-reference to Russian. According to that definition, 
a linguistic group is composed of “the Little Russians, of Little 


+See S. F. Platonov’s History of Russia, New York, 1928, p. 134. 
? Oxford, 1893. There are similar definitions in the Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary, Oxford, 1933, and in the Concise Oxford Dictionary, 
Oxford, 1929. All three define “ Tartar ” so as to include the Cossacks. 
®See Albert Niessel’s Les Cossaques, étude historique, géographique, 
économique et militaire, Paris, n.d., pp. 11 ff., W. P. Cresson’s The 
Cossacks, Their History and Country, New York, 1919, p. 6n., and the 
standard Russian encyclopaedias. 
“H. C. Wyld, ed., London, 1932. 
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and South Russia, and including the Ruthenians and the Cossacks.” 
Only the Ukrainian Cossacks belonged to this group, and they were 
abolished by Catherine the Great. The others are Great Russians 
in speech. 

Just why such mistaken ideas about the Cossacks arose, it is not 
easy to say. The presence in Russia of many Turkic tribes, the 
peculiar organization of the Cossacks, and a lack of knowledge of 
Russian history abroad, are no doubt largely to blame. The existence 
of Turkic Kazaks complicates the question. The word Kazak, which 
originally meant horseman or rover, is in Russian the same for 
both; there is no doubt, however, that the Turkic people and the 
Russian military organizations are distinct.° The New International 
is the only dictionary, of those investigated, which recognizes the 
difference by using the established form Cossack for the Russian 
groups, and Kazak for the Turkic. This system could well be 
adopted. 

Another persistent error is in the definition of a Grand Duke of 
Russia. Most dictionaries ignore the law of July 2, 1886, which 
defined the term as follows: “The titles Grand Duke, Grand 
Duchess, and Imperial Highness belong to the sons, the daughters, 
the brothers, the sisters, and through male descent also to all the 
grandchildren of Emperors.” ® The older definition of Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess, which included all direct descendants of a 
tsar through the male line, is still followed by Webster’s.*? The 
more recent definition is recognized by the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(fourteenth edition), but unfortunately the words male grand- 
children are used; this distorts the meaning of the original to 
include the male children of a daughter of an Emperor, while 
excluding the female children of a son.* Similarly, the New 
Standard Dictionary (1935) defines Grand Duke as “any son or 
grandson of a czar,” while confining Grand Duchess to “any 


5 See Malaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia, Moscow, 1931, 10 vols., and Sir 
Henry Howorth’s History of the Mongols, Part 11, London, 1880, p. 949. 

® Polnoe Sobranie Zakonov Rossiiskoi Imperii, vol. vi, St. Petersburg, 
1888. (Author’s translation.) 

7 Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, fifth edition, Springfield, Mass., 1936, 
and the New International, 1934. (The definition of the 1930 edition was 
incorrect.) 

® An example of the latter is Grand Duchess Marie (Pavlovna), now 
in New York. Her father, Paul, was a son of Alexander II. 
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daughter of a czar.” The Universal Dictionary and the Oxford 
series incorrectly limit the terms to the sons and daughters of a tsar. 

The Russian alphabet in the New International Dictionary 
(1934) ° is more satisfactory than the one given in the 1930 
edition. However, one must raise some objections; in the table of 
phonetic symbols the unvoiced as well as the voiced equivalents of 
the Russian voiced consonants are given (as g:¥, f); then why not 
A:d, t? Why the triple transliteration for ,:e,-,’ ? Besides, the 
biographical section of the dictionary gives y’ for the pronunciation 
of 5, a very misleading symbol. The best systems, such as that of 
the Library of Congress, content themselves with one sign, usually ’. 
A separate symbol, ye, does not seen desirable for $; it makes an 
unnecessary difference between the old and the new spellings. On 
the other hand, it would be better to differentiate between ni and v. 
The Library of Congress uses y for the former, and 7 for the latter. 
Footnote 10 contains two mistakes: 9 has not been partly replaced 
by e,*° and 4 may be used within words, or, as Webster’s says, it 
can be replaced by ’.** 

Both the Collegiate (1936) and the New International (1934), 
give a Russian pronunciation for the form Dukhobors; as a plural 
in s does not exist in Russian, the Russian pronunciation should 
not be given after it, but only after Dukhobortsy, the Russian 
plural. Even if Og’pu and Che’ka are acceptable in English, it 
should perhaps be noted that the Russian accents both words on 
the last syllable; the Russian pronunciation is frequently given 
elsewhere. Also, the Russian pronunciation for Bolsheviki, and the 
transliteration of bolshe do not indicate that the / is “soft.” The 
consistent use of ’ seems to be more accurate. And while one cannot 
blame Webster’s dictionary for the inclusion of the much-used 
bolshevist, it is to be regretted that such a form has found favor 
with the public, along with the authentic bolshevik. 

The biographical section contains other mistakes. Diaghi'lev, 
and Scriabin’ should be accented Dia’ghilev (Dia’gilev), Scria’bin. 


®*Plate “Chief Foreign Alphabets.” The same plate appears in the 
Collegiate (1936). 

10“ Of course, the letter 9 remains in the alphabet, for it expresses a 
special sound.” P. N. Sakulin, Novoe Russkoe Pravopisanie, Moscow, 1917, 
p. 5. The law on the new orthography does not mention 9. 

11 For instance, V. K. Miiller and S. K. Boyanus’s Russko-Angliiskii 
Slovar’, Moscow, 1935, uses ». 
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“ Suvaroff, properly Suvarov” should read “ Suvaroff, Suvarov, 
properly Suvorov.” He was Count Rymnikski(i), not Rimnikski. 
Though Pavlov was a physician by education, his life work was 
that of the investigator in physiology. He died not in 1916 (accord- 
ing to the New International), but in 1936 (according to the 
Collegiate). 

In the Collegiate as well as in the New International, the 
Gazetteer gives Uz’bek, Berezi'na, and Astrakhan’ for Uzbek’, 
Berezina’, and As‘trakhan’.* A “soft” sign should be indicated 
after zh in the transliteration of Zaporozhe, but not, in the Russian 
pronunciation given, after the / of Ural. It would be better, it 
seems, to sacrifice the town of Borisov, in the brief Collegiate 
Gazetteer, and to add instead, to the biographical section, the well- 
known composer Borodin. 

A number of French transliterations are included in both the 
Collegiate and the New International. Something would be done, 
perhaps, towards standardizing a better usage if the main entry 
were made under the English transliteration, with cross-references 
to it. Tchatkovsky would then appear under Ch, where Chekhov 
is already, and for the same reason. But whether all these correc- 
tions are accepted or not, it is clear that on some points even our 
best reference works need revision. It is to be hoped that it will 
soon be forthcoming. 

PETER A. PERTZOFF 

New York 


ANCIEN PROVENCAL SEC . . . SON AGRE 


M. Urban T. Holmes a appuyé la correction, par Appel, du pas- 
sage du bestiaire provencal (Appel, Prov. Chrest., p. 204): Del 
colom. Lo colom sec trop voluntier son agre per paor d’auzel de 
cassa, que sia leu a gandida, en set trop voluntier sobre aiga par 
une remarque tirée de la vie des pigeons (“ sometimes alighting on 
water”). Levy, dans son Suppl.-Wb. s.v. gandida, 3, avait dubi- 
tativement accepté la correction de Appel et proposé de lire seg = 
sez (de sezer) pour set, ce qui revient étymologiquement au méme 
(= lat. sedet), et de comprendre gandida comme ‘ Entkommen ’” 


12,V. K. Miiller and S. K. Boyanus, op. cit. 
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(= ‘évasion’). D’autre part on comprend l’erreur du scribe, pour 
le cas o1 Appel-Levy-Holmes auraient raison, car agre, que Appel 
ne traduit pas dans son glossaire, a probablement eu, en outre du 
sens attesté par Levy, ‘nid, ‘extraction,’ un sens que le catalan 
nous a conservé: le Diccionari Aguilé nous donne (1, 44) le sens 
‘querencia,’ ‘costumbre’ (dewen servar y mantindre . . . Vagre 
del terrer; és precis no perdre Vagre del treball). Le Diccionari 
catala-valencia-balear d’Alcover-Moll donne les sens suivants: 


2. la disposicié especial d’una terra per un conreu determinat. (Ai 
devia esser per especial agre e natura de la terra, Eximenis, 
1483). 

3. tros de terra molt apropiat per criars’ hi una planta determinada 
(agre de faves). 

4. el lloch on qualet és nat y s’és criat y on té posades ses affeccions 
(Minorca). 

5a. el lloch on tenen costum d’acudir certs animals. (Ja avuy no s 

troben stors en lo Principat per haver fet destruir y pendre los 
agres de aquells, Const. Cat. [1704]... 

6a. tendéncia o aficid a fer qualque cosa o anar a qualque lloch, per 

lo costum contret de ferho o d’anarhi (tenir lV’agre a la casa). 

b. perdre Vagre de la casa. 

c. oblidar Vagre d’enrahonar. 


Le sens s’est done développé de ‘ lieu approprié 4 la culture d’une 
certaine plante’ 4 travers ‘lieu ot les bétes aiment se retrouver’ 
vers ‘ habitude a un lieu,’ ‘ habitude’ (cf. REW.,® s.v. ager). Ce 
sens ‘sentimental’ se trouve au moins latent dans une poésie 
provengale du XVII° siécle d’un auteur né prés de Montauban: 


Et lou pais, per forco & nous cal quita, 
E soun agre tant dous, nostre loc de naissengo . . . (Mistral) .* 


Pourquoi ne pas supposer un a. prov. segre l’agre, ‘ suivre son habi- 
tude innée’ paralléle 4 segre l’aip, ’us(age) (Levy, Prov. Suppl.- 
Wb. s. v. segre, 9), segre una maniera (Appel, Prov. Chrest., Gloss., 
s.v. segre)? On remarquera que, conformément 4 la science 
naturelle du moyen Age qui voit l’ontologie des étres, les proprietates 
rerum, les différentes bétes de notre bestiaire sont décrites en 
faisant appel 4 leur nature primordiale, qui est telle ou fait faire 
telles choses et dont se déduisent leurs qualités et leurs actions: 


1Cf. Spitzer, Neuphil. Mitt. xv, 159 et Rohlfs “ Ager, area, atrium” 
(1920), pp. 11-16 (segre son agre dans le Cantal, Rodez, Aveyron, dit de 
Vinstinct qui raméne sans son pays un animal ‘ déplacé ou vendu’). 
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La natura del pol es que canta... . 

Gruas an tal natura que . . . E lur natura fa las trop dormir. . . 
ear lur natura es que dormon en pes. 

La tortre es d’aquela natura... 


Le scribe qui aura altéré sez . . . sobr’aiga en sec . . . son agre 
aura donc introduit agre, parce que ce mot avait le méme sens que 
natura (on a vu plus haut dans Eximinis agra e natura joints). A 
la rigueur on pourrait aussi donner 4 agre les sens 4 et 5 du dic- 
tionnaire Alcover-Moll, 4 savoir, ‘lieu favori ou habituel,’ mais sec, 
‘il suit,’ me semble alors moins naturel. 


LEo SPITZER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


“TL GIUSTO MARDOCEO” (PURG., XVII, 29) 


The term which Dante uses to describe Mordecai does not appear 
in the Book of Esther. Toynbee’ saw in it a possible clue to 
Dante’s acquaintance with Jewish tradition, for the Second Tar- 


gum on Esther frequently calls Mordecai “just” 
This suggestion is of particular interest, since it was intended as 
a contribution to the question of the Italian poet’s knowledge of 
Hebrew, a problem which has stimulated inquiry among various 
scholars, especially in relation to his friendship with the Jewish 
poet Immanuel ben Solomon of Rome. It should be pointed out, 
however, that there is also a Christian tradition which might 
equally have provided Dante with his epithet. Rabanus Maurus, 
in his elaborate allegorical Zxpositio on the Book of Esther, which 
interprets Mordecai generally as “ gentium doctores,” three times 
makes him specifically the representative of the “justi.” The 
first two instances deal with the deed by which Mordecai saved the 
life of the monarch (capp. v and ix, Migne, P. L., orx, 651-652, 
and 657, on Esther ii, 23, and vi, 1-10). The third is far more 
important for the present purpose, since it sets the theme for the 
situation in the story which Dante has in mind, that is for Mor- 
decai’s unwillingness to do obeisance to the vainglory of his enemy 


1“ Pid Dante Know Hebrew?” in Dante Studies and Researches (Lon- 
don, 1902), pp. 269-270. 
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and Haman’s merited destruction in place of his intended victim. 
It runs in part thus: 


Quid per Aman superbum, nisi fastus potentum hujus saeculi exprimitur, 
qui beneficiis divina pietate sibi collatis abutentes, proximos suos, quos 
consortes habent naturae, socios gratiac habere despiciunt. Unde honorem 
ac reverentiam, quam soli Deo impendere juste debuerunt, in se nequiter 
transferre contendunt; eos autem qui hoc agere atque consentire nolunt, 
odiis insectantur, cruciatibus persequuntur, atque morti tradere conantur. 
Sed supernus judex, . . . “convertit dolorem iniquorum in caput eorum, 
...: justus de angustia sua liberabitur, et tradetur impius pro eo (Psal. 
exit).”* 


Walafrid Strabo deals similarly, though more briefly, with all 
these passages.* And in the twelfth century Rupert, abbot of 
Deutz, under the heading Quam ob causam Mardochaeus Aman 
non adoravertt, writes: 


. . »“ Beati qui persecutionem patiuntur propter justitiam (Matth. v).” 
Justitia namque est, quod noluit adorare Aman, justam intuens causam. 
. . . “Libenter enim pro salute Israel, etiam vestigia pedum ejus deosculari 
paratus essem, sed timui ne honorem Dei mei transferrem ad hominem, et 
ne quemquam adorarem, excepto Deo meo (Esther, xii).” Justus igitur 
in hoe facto comprobatur legi sanctae, juste, et bone obtemperando, . . . ac 
proinde beatam habet memoriam, atque eximius est inter beatos, qui perse- 
cutionem patiuntur vel passi sunt propter justitiam, .. .‘ 


Here, in an exposition which gives a special turn to the theme 
of Rabanus and Walafrid,®> justitia, the virtue displayed by the 
Jewish hero in refusing Haman the reverence due only to God, is 
singled out as Mordecai’s distinctive quality. And this gains 
greater emphasis from the subsequent discussion, which endows 


2 Cap. vi, Migne, crx, 652. Italics mine. 

’ Glossa ordinaria, capp. ii, § 23, vi, § 2, and iii, Migne, ox, 743, 744. 

* De victoria verbi Dei, vii, cap. viii, Migne, CLXIx, 1384-1385. 

5 This interpretation raises the further question of the dependence of 
these writers themselves on the Jewish traditions. For in the apocryphal 
collections known as Yosippon and Jerahmeel there occurs a prayer by 
Mordecai which is remarkably reminiscent of the words of the Christian 
commentators, and in addition Rupert contains an account of a dream by 
Mordecai which finds its exact counterpart in the Hebrew; Gaster, The 
Chronicles of Jerahmeel (Oriental Translation Fund, N.S., Iv), cap. 
Ixxix, §§ 4-6 and 3, pp. 237-238; Rupert, cap. i, Migne, cLxrx, 1379. But 
this is not the place to deal with the problem. Whatever its solution, it 
does not affect the question of Dante’s immediate sources. 
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Esther with all four of the Cardinal Virtues. It is evidently from 
the tradition which this represents that Benvenuto da Imola drew 
his comment on Dante’s phrase: “vere justum appellat, quia 
nolebat exhibere homini honorem adorationis debitum Deo, cum 
tam omnes hoc facerent timore et reverentia tanti regis... ”° 


THEODORE SILVERSTEIN 
Harvard University 


UN DATO SOBRE LA FECHA DE EL ANZUELO 
DE FENISA DE LOPE DE VEGA 


Los amores de Lope de Vega con Micaela Lujan, a quien él 
introdujo en su teatro con el nombre poético de Lucinda, han sido 
en muchos casos indicaciones de valor cronolégico que los criticos 
han sabido analizar habilmente para descubrir la fecha de compo- 
sicién de gran nimero de sus comedias. A las largas listas de 
comedias suyas en que figura la influencia de estos amores debemos 
hoy afadir Hl anzuelo de Fenisa. 

Lo nico que sabemos acerca de la fecha de esta comedia es 
que se publicé en la Parte viir en 1617* que un afio después Lope 
la incluyé en la segunda lista de su Peregrino, y que posiblemente 
fué escrita después de 1598.? 

Sin embargo, la comedia contiene indicaciones de una fecha mas 
precisa. Dinarda, apuesto personaje femenino, que se viste de 
hombre para seguir a su amante desde Espaiia a Sicilia, trata de 
sentar plaza de soldado en el ejército del duque de Feria, quien 
aparece en la comedia como virrey de esta isla. 

Acudira a los soldados, 
acompafiaré al virrey.® 

Mis padres, deudos y amigos .. . 
por discreto acuerdo toman 


que me pasase a Sicilia, 
y por cartas me acomodan 


° Commentum, ed. J. P. Lacaita (Florence, 1887), m1, 459. 
1 La aprobacién del licenciado Alonso de Ilescas esté firmada en Madrid, 
el 16 de junio de 1616. (Acad. N. vii, xl.) 
2Otto Jérder, Die Formen des Sonetts bei Lope de Vega, Halle, Saale, 
1936, 52. 
Acad. xtv, 490 b. 


? 


EL ANZUELO DE FENISA 


con el de Feria, virrey 
de aquestas islas famosas.‘ 

Si Lope se refiere aqui al virreinato del duque de Feria como a 
un acontecimiento contempordneo, debemos deducir que la comedia 
fué escrita entre 1602 y 1606, época en que don Lorenzo Suarez 
de Figueroa y Cordoba, segundo duque de Feria, goberné dicha 
isla.© Sin embargo, debemos recordar las advertencias del Sr. S. 
G. Morley sobre el periodismo en Lope de Vega ® antes de aceptar 
estas indicaciones como pruebas fehacientes. Y he aqui, que la 
comedia nos ofrece nuevamente el material que necesitamos. 


“ Que estoy celoso, y voy leyendo en ellas,”’ 
Acaba aquel soneto castellano, 


rezan los dos primeros versos de Hl anzuelo de Fenisa, y con ellos 
Lope nos da una indicacién sobre la fecha de la comedia. El verso 
citado proviene del siguiente soneto incluido por Lope en las 
Rimas que publicé en 1602.7 


Asif en las olas de la mar feroces, 
Betis, mil siglos tu cristal escondas, 
y otra tanta ciudad sobre tus ondas 
de mil navales edificios goces. 
Asi tus cuevas no interrumpan voces, 
ni quillas toquen, ni permitan sondas; 
y en tu campo tan fértil correspondas, 
que rompa el trigo las agudas hoces. 
Asi en tu arena el Indio margen rinda, 
y al avariento corazén descubras 
mas barras, que en ti mira el cielo estrellas. 
Que si pusiere en ti sus pies Lucinda, 
no por besarlos sus estampas cubras, 
que estoy celoso, y voy leyendo en ellas.® 


* Acad. xIv, 501 a. 
5 Cabrera de Cérdoba, Relaciones, etc., Madrid, 1857, 137. En relacién 
fechada en Valladolid, el 23 de marzo de 1602: “ Hase publicado la provi- 
sién de visorrey . . . de Sicilia en el conde (sic) de Feria, al cual mandan 
partir luego.” P&g. 272: con fecha 18 de febrero de 1606: “. . . el duque 
de Escalona va por visorrey de Sicilia, y el de Feria pasa a Alemania.” 

*S. G. Morley, Notas sobre cronologta lopesca, en Revista de Filologta 
espaiiola, XIX, 1932, 151-157. 

7 Rennert y Castro, Vida, Madrid, 1919, 147. Hay aquf una descripcién 
completa del tomo que contiene las tres partes de las Rimas. 

8 Coleccién de las obras sueltas, asst en prosa, como en verso, de Frey 
Lope Feliw de Vega Carpio, Madrid, Imprenta de don Antonio Sancha, 
1776, Iv, 195. 
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Establecida pues la relacién entre la comedia y Lucinda, que no 
es otra que Micaela Lujan, vamos a parar a los aos de 1602 
(aio en que se publicéd el soneto) a 1608 (aio en que terminaron 
estos amores). Si estas fechas corresponden mas o menos con las 
del virreinato del duque de Feria, quien murié en 1607,° es ra- 
zonable suponer que la alusién a éste nos pueda servir para esta- 
blecer la fecha de composicién de El anzuelo de Fenisa. 

Atin mas: el hecho de que ésta comedia fuera incluida en la 
segunda lista del Peregrino y no en la primera nos hace sospechar 
que Lope la escribié entre los aflos de 1604 y 1606, aunque, como 
el Sr. Morley ha observado también, ésta no es prueba irrefutable.’® 
Sabido es que Lope no incluyé en su primera lista del Peregrino 
comedias que tenia escritas para el 1604; pero si él escribié El 
anzuelo de Fenisa entre 1602 y 1604 es muy dudoso que se olvi- 
dara de incluirla en su primera lista de comedias. Asi que debe- 
mos suponerla escrita después de 1604, fecha de la primera lista 
del Peregrino, y antes de 1606, alo en que termina el virreinato 
aludido. 

Otro detalle: Lucindo llega de Espaiia a Sicilia. Fenisa le 
pregunta de donde viene.—De Valencia—responde él.—Si vinieras 
de Toledo tendria de qué preguntaros—afiade ella.** Esta es una 
posible alusién a dofia Juana de Guardo, o algin otro amigo o 
amiga de Lope, pues como se sabe él pasé parte del 1604 y casi 
todo el 1605 en Toledo.” 

Finalmente, el andlisis de la versificacién de Hl anzuelo de 
Fenisa no contradice en nada ninguno de los argumentos expuestos, 
sino que indica que la comedia pudo haberse escrito entre los aiios 
1602-1606, o como hemos precisado antes entre 1604-1606. 


Andlisis de la versificacién 


Red. Quin. Rom. Oct. Ter. Suel. Son. Total 


49% 27% 8% 4% 3% 6% 2% (4) 99% 
J. H. 


Connecticut State College 


® Cabrera de Cérdoba, op. cit., 650. 
10S. G. Morley, Lope de Vega’s Peregrino Lists not Termini a quo, 
MLN., Xurx, 1934, 11-12. 
11 Acad. xIv, 487 b. 12 Rennert y Castro, op. cit., 165-170. 
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THE VERSIFICATION OF LA SELVA CONFUSA 


La selva confusa is a play first made accessible to the student 
of the Spanish drama by Professor G. T. Northup, in 1909. In his 
edition Professor Northup, who attributes the play almost without 
reservation to Calderén, remarks that there may be some connection 
between La selva confusa and Lope’s lost El desdichado,? but 
apparently he had no idea that they might be essentially identical. 
In 1929 Professor H. C. Heaton suggested * that La selva confusa 
is probably a Calderonian adaptation of Hl desdichado in which 
Calderén’s contribution is relatively insignificant. In the edition 
found in the rediscovered Parte XXVII extravagante of Lope de 
Vega, much shorter than the Northup edition based on Calderén’s 
Madrid manuscript, he believes that but little more than the last 
140 lines, in silvas, was written by Calderén, and that the remainder 
represents as good an edition of Hl desdichado as can be obtained 
of many other plays known to us only in seventeenth century 
editions. Close observation of the meters employed, however, in- 
dicates that La selva confusa could hardly approximate Hl des- 
dichado in its initial form. While the impressive evidence ad- 
vanced by Professor Heaton shows clearly that La selva confusa is 
probably a version of El desdichado, it does not follow that the 
later form of the play holds so closely to the original as has been 
supposed. 

Lope’s HI desdichado we know to have been written by 1604, 
since Lope lays claim to a play of this title in his Peregrino of 
that year. If, therefore, La selva confusa is a very slightly altered 
version of El desdichado, we should expect that the verse structure 
of the play would bear some marks of resemblance to that of other 
plays of Lope written prior to that date. Now the verse com- 
position of La selva confusa in the Northup edition (N) is: 
redondillas 39%, romance 34%, décimas 8%, silvas 6%, sestinas 
5%, octaves 4%, tercets 2%, sonnets 1.4 In the Parte XXVII 


1 La selva confusa de don Pedro Calderén de la Barca, in RHi., xxt, 168 ff. 
? Ibid., p. 204, note on v. 503. 
3“ On La selva confusa, attributed to Calderén,” PMLA., xxiv, 243 ff. 
‘The quintillas indicated by Professor Northup (op. cit., p. 181) are 
really décimas (vv. 993-1091). Also one passage which he marks as 
recitativo (silvas) has been found to be in sestinas (vv. 2659-2754). 
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extravagante (P) the verse composition is: redondillas 41%, 
romance 36%, décimas 9%, silvas 5%, octaves 5%, sestinas 4%, 
sonnets 1.5 

Statistics concerning the proportions of the various meters in 
the plays of Lope de Vega have been made available by Professor 
M. A. Buchanan.* On comparing La selva confusa with Lope’s 
plays written by 1604, we observe a marked dissimilarity in the 
following respects: (1) La selva confusa contains a percentage of 
romance (N 34, P 36) far in excess of that contained in any play 
dated anterior to 1604 (max. 19, min. 2), (2) La selva confusa 
contains no quintillas, a meter which is universally present in Lope’s 
earlier plays; (3) La selva confusa contains a considerable pro- 
portion of décimas, a meter exceedingly rare until 1610; (4) La 
selva confusa has no sueltos, which are elsewhere omnipresent at 
this time. If, however, we compare the versification of La selva 
confusa with that of Lope’s plays of later periods, we discover a 
gradual convergence. If we disregard Calderén’s concluding stlvas, 
complete harmony is established in the period 1620-25. In turn, 
this conclusion in silvas compares with Amor, honor y poder, of 
1623, attributed to Calderédn. As contrasted with Lope’s plays 
written by 1604, these plays, in common with La selva confusa, 
show the following features: (1) the formerly small proportion of 
romance greatly increased; (2) the formerly numerous quintillas 
now rarely used; (3) the formerly all but non-existent décimas 
present in all plays, usually in considerable quantity; (4) the 
formerly much employed suweltos extremely infrequent. 

These observations appear to indicate that La selva confusa, be- 
fore its presentation in 1623,’ had been remodelled after Lope’s 
latest style, with a conclusion showing a touch of independence on 
the part of Calderon. 

Harry W. HILBorN 
Acadia University, Nova Scotia 


5This analysis is based upon Professor Heaton’s notes on this edition 
in his above-mentioned article. 

*The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Plays, in University of Toronto 
Publications, Philological Series, no. 6, pp. 18-19. 

7™See Cotarelo, Ensayo sobre la vida y obras de don Pedro Calderén de 
la Barca, in BRAE, Ix, p. 36. 
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DOES BRETON’S MARCELA STEM FROM QUIJOTE? 


That the heroine of Marcela o 3A cudl de los tres? (1831) by 
Bretén de los Herreros should be named Marcela, like the disdain- 
ful “ shepherdess ” in Don Quijote, 1, xii-xiv, is noteworthy for the 
points of contact thereby suggested. The author, reviewing his 
own play in El Correo, explicitly states that the idea which in- 
spired his plot was that expressed by Marcela in Act 111: 


Que no ha de poder 
ser amable una mujer 
sin que la persigan necios? * 


This will at once be recognized as the basic idea of Cervantes’ 
pastoral story. Here, with striking analogy, the heroine says: 


Yo conozco, con el natural entendimiento que Dios me ha dado, que todo 
lo hermoso es amable; mas no aleanzo que por razén de ser amado esté 
obligado lo que es amado por hermoso a amar a quien le ama. Y mas, que 
podria acontecer que el amador de lo hermoso fuese feo, y siendo lo feo 
digno de ser aborrecido, cae muy mal el decir: “ Quiérote por hermosa: 
hasme de amar aunque sea feo.” ? 


The Marcelas have other points in common. Both are rich and 
beautiful. Each explains to a gathering of suitors her refusal to 
marry. Although men claim that love is all-powerful, the one be- 
loved is not obliged to return affection. To preserve her freedom, 
neither has encouraged suitors, but has undeceived them. Fate 
has spared each Marcela from love. They do not disdain those re- 
jected, neither love nor hate anyone, but are impartial. They 
need not marry for money. Each lives with a kindly uncle, who 
suggests that she marry, but does not insist. In Cervantes he is 
said to have spoken to her concerning the qualities of the various 
suitors; in Bretén he enlarges upon the suitability of Martin. 
Neither uncle is interested in the money for himself, Timoteo 
being sufficiently wealthy and the other a good priest. Neither 
Marcela addresses the gathering until a promise is given to abide 
by her decision. The sensible discourse of neither is appreciated by 


1See Narciso Alonso Cortés, “ Marcela o ;A cual de los tres?” in 
Articulos histérico-literarios, Valladolid, 1935, p. 52. 

* Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quijote de la 
Mancha, nueva ed. crit., F. Rodriguez Marin, Madrid, 1927, 1, 406-7. 
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all of her auditors. On the other hand, Don Quijote plans to serve 
the one Marcela, while Martin offers to be the slave of the other. 
Both Marcelas are called a scourge to mankind, and have similar 
epithets applied to them by angry suitors, identical ones being 
cruel, desdenosa, ingrata. 

Notwithstanding its costumbrismo, the play has pastoral ele- 
ments. There is the situation of the election of a suitor. Some 
of Amadeo’s poetry is pastoral. He wants to court amidst myrtle 
and calls the others pastores. The immediate reaction of the audi- 
ence was the same as that accorded to a roman a clef.® 

Do not these points of contact make it seem quite possible that 
the sprightly widow of the nineteenth century author could have 
been suggested to him by the Marcela of the Quijote? 


E. Howey 
Michigan State College 


THE GENESIS OF ZOLA’S LA CONFESSION DE CLAUDE 


Two years before he began composing La Confession de Claude, 
Zola wrote a letter to his friend Baille, dated July, 1860, in which 
he resumed the debate on realism versus idealism begun early in 
1859. In this letter Zola imagined a situation to illustrate his 
point that “la désillusion de ’amour”? is one of the “ réalités 


navrantes.”* The situation imagined there was the germ of La 


Confession de Claude. 

The theme of this parable is the Romantic one of the redemption 
of the prostitute by love. But Zola’s handling of it is decidedly 
realistic and cynical. A young man may believe he can elevate a 


® See Alonso Cortés, op. cit., pp. 54-56. 

1Emile Zola, @uvres Complétes, Vol. 48: Correspondance, 1858-1871 
(Paris: Bernouard, 1927), p. 241: “il est fort possible que j’achéve un 
roman commencé depuis deux ans,” wrote Zola in a letter to Valabrégue, 
April 21, 1864. 

* Tbid., p. 141. 

* Ibid., p. 141. It is interesting to note that this conception of reality 
as “navrante” is in accordance with Zola’s literary theory at the time, 
for in the same letter in which he inserted the parable in question, Zola 
said, “la réalité est hideuse; voilons-la donc.” (Ibid., p. 141.) 
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prostitute but events give him the lie.* Zola is reacting against 
the theme, often met with in the Romanticists, of a loose woman 
redeemed by passion. It is important to note that this tendency to 
lift the Romantic veil of idealism from the theme of the redemp- 
tion of the prostitute is emphasized in La Confession de Claude. 
The situation imagined in the letter is the following: 


Maintenant, suppose un jeune homme désirant ramener cette misérable 
enfant [la fille & parties]. Il l’a rencontrée dans un bal public, ivre, 
appartenant & tous. Quelques mots prononcés sans suite l’auront touché; 
il ’emméne et commence immédiatement la cure. II lui prodigue mille 
caresses, lui remontre doucement combien la vie qu’elle méne est maudite, 
puis, passant de la théorie & la pratique, veut qu’elle change sa toilette 
affichante contre des vétements plus simples, plus décents, et surtout 
qu’elle l’aime, s’attache & lui et oublie peu & peu ses habitudes de bal, de 
café. J’entends que notre jeune homme ne soit ni un sot, ni un jaloux; 
qu’il s’y prenne avec habileté et ne lui demande pas une vertu parfaite dés 
le premier jour. Mais, quel que soit son amour, quelle que soit sa finesse, 
je puis jurer qu’il n’arrivera qu’a se faire détester! On le nommera tyran, 
on le froissera de mille fagons, lui parlant de tel ou tel ancien amant plus 
beau, plus généreux que lui, lui racontant mille et mille fredaines, plus 
sales les unes que les autres, ne l’entretenant que de débauches, que de 
sottises, que de niaiseries. Si bien que, las de frapper sur chaque fibre 
sans rien en tirer, las de prodiguer des trésors d’amour et de n’éveiller 
aucun écho, il laissera faiblir sa tendresse et ne demandera & cette femme 
qu’une belle peau et de beaux yeux. (Op. cit., p. 143.) 


A comparison of this imaginary situation with the plot of La 
Confession de Claude will show to what extent a portion of the 
letter of July, 1860, embodies the germ of the novel. In both in- 
stances, the general situation is the same: a young man attempts 
the redemption of a prostitute. The hero of the letter wants his 
protégée to wear simpler clothes and his counterpart in the novel 
wishes Laurence to stop using cosmetics. In their réle of re- 
deemers both young men realize that the process of redemption 
must be gradual. The manner in which the young people meet is 
different: in the letter, at a ball; in the novel, she is a neighbor 


“We have no reason to believe that in 1860 Zola was recounting a per- 
sonal experience. Cressot holds that even the events portrayed in La Con- 
fession de Claude are not autobiographical (“Zola et Michelet—Essai sur 
la genése de deux romans de jeunesse: La Confession de Claude, Madeleine 
Férat,’ RHL., xxxv, 385). Cf. Matthew Josephson, Zola and his Time 
(Garden City: Garden City Publishing Co., 1928), pp. 66-67, for a different 
view. 
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whom he is asked to help when she suffers a nervous attack. In 
the letter the young man takes the girl home with him after the 
ball because he pities her. In the novel she comes to him for 
shelter when she is refused the key to her room because she cannot 
pay her rent. He accepts her out of pity. At the very outset the 
hero of the letter loves the prostitute and desires that his affection 
be returned, hoping at the same time that the girl may gradually 
forget her café and ballroom habits; when the hero of the novel 
comes to love the girl he is no longer concerned about redeeming 
her, an attitude much closer to reality and consequently more 
realistic than the idealized attitude maintained by the young man 
in the letter. The conduct of the heroine of the novel is entirely 
unlike that of the heroine of the letter: instead of speaking of 
former lovers and debauchery, she exasperates Claude with her 
silence. The great difference between the young men is that the 
one in the letter is not jealous, whereas the one in the novel is 
exceedingly jealous. Nothing could be more dissimilar than the 
two endings. In the letter the young man tires of the girl’s failure 
to reciprocate his love, allows his tenderness to weaken, and is con- 
tent to have only her body. But the jealousy of the hero of the 
novel is aroused when, while visiting a friend’s former mistress 
who is dying of consumption, he sees the shadows of fickle Laurence 
and his friend reflected on the opposite wall. On the night when 
Laurence’s infidelity is proved by the embrace of the reflected 
shadows, the invalid dies. The cries of the old woman who has 
been watching over her bring the traitorous pair to the room and 
Claude commands Laurence to leave him. 

Thus the two plots are alike in the general situation and in some 
minor details. This similarity, especially in the essential theme, a 
young man’s attempt to redeem a prostitute by love, is sufficient to 
justify the conclusion that the situation imagined in the letter of 
July, 1860, is the origin of the novel begun in 1862 and published 
in 1865. 


Sopuize R. WEINSTEIN 
Chicago, Illinois 


REVIEWS 


“MORTEL, ANGE ET DEMON ” 


I do not recall having seen any reference made to the source of 
the beginning of Verlaine’s poem, A Arthur Rimbaud, I, which 
reads: “ Mortel, ange ET démon, autant dire Rimbaud.” 

The first half of this line is obviously borrowed from line 2 of 
Lamartine’s poem L’homme, where Lord Byron is hailed as: 
“Esprit mystérieux, mortel, ange ou démon.” 

Verlaine’s change from ou to HT, with the added emphasis of 
the capital letters, is significant. 


Gro. N. HENNING 


The George Washington University 


REVIEWS 


The Waverley Novels and Their Critics. By James T. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 
Pp. xiv + 357. $3.50. 


This is an interesting and a valuable piece of work, and that not 
only as a history of the changes in the critical assessment of Scott’s 
work but for the light it throws, indirectly, on such variations in 
the estimate of really great authors, for the very fact that there 
has been so continuous a process of attack and defence is itself a 
proof that there is something in the author not to be got over. 
Who troubles himself now to trace the changes that have taken place 
in the estimate of Young’s Night Thoughts or of G. P. R. James 
or Harrison Ainsworth or Mrs. Radcliffe? But writers like Byron 
and Scott may be dismissed again and again as worthless and out- 
moded with the result of combing out the less valuable elements 
and correcting contemporary overestimates. They refuse to be 
forgotten altogether ; they invite a constant reconsideration of what 
the more permanent element in their work is and of what it was 
that gave it at the time so high a value in men’s eyes. Without 
therefore entering into a minute consideration of Mr. Hillhouse’s 
work I will put together the thoughts that a reading of his history 
of Scott’s reputation in his own day, during the age of Queen 
Victoria, and in our own more detached and critical period, has 
awakened in my own mind. 

The first of these is the very interesting proof that the faults in 
Scott’s novels were clearly enough seen and commented on by the 
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critics in his own day. That is always forgotten by the young who 
think they are the first discoverers. It has happened to Tennyson 
as well as to Scott and to Byron. It is amazing to an older man 
like myself to hear young readers expressing, as though it were a 
new discovery, their dislike of the Idylls of the King and certain 
features of Tennyson’s poems of the middle period, quite unaware 
that these things were disliked and criticised at the time they 
appeared though we had too much admiration for what was great 
and unique in the best of Tennyson’s poetry to consider that he 
was therefore to be dismissed as no poet. All of us felt a relief 
when in many of his last poems Tennyson shook off the artificiali- 
ties of his style in the Idylls, its “too picked, too spruce, too 
affected ” character and wrote some poems of a more sombre, more 
poignant quality. Scott’s novels were admirably and searchingly 
criticised in his own day, if some of the criticism was coloured 
by political prejudice. One of the best sections is that in which Mr. 
Hillhouse describe’s Hazlitt’s passionate dislike of Scott as a man 
and a Tory, and his boundless enthusiasm nevertheless for the 
novels: “ Whatever he touches, we see the hand of a master. He 
has only to describe action, thoughts, scenes, and they everywhere 
speak, breathe, and live . . . the things are immediately there that 
we should see, hear and feel. He is Nature’s Secretary. He neither 
adds to, nor takes away from her book; and that makes him what 
he is the most popular writer living.” MHazlitt’s criticism is an 
honour to Scott and to himself, and one needs much self-confidence 
to be sure that one is a better critic than Hazlitt. But Hazlitt is 
well aware of Scott’s limitations and will not for a moment have 
him compared to Shakespeare. 

The note of Victorian criticism was struck in Carlyle’s review of 
Lockhart’s Life. Scott was for Carlyle no Hero: “ His life was 
worldly; his ambitions were worldly. There is nothing spiritual 
in him; all is economical, material, of the earth earthly.” In the 
novels there is no “ freight of opinions, emotions, principles, doubts, 
beliefs, beyond what the intelligent country gentleman can carry 
along with him.” The present writer can remember saying some- 
thing of his enjoyment of Scott at a dining table in Oxford about 
1890 and being told at once that Scott had nothing to say on 
“the problems of our day.” Had Shakespeare much to say on the 
“problems of his day?” The Elizabethan drama might have been 
(leaving Shakespeare out) a more interesting one if it had been 
possible to write in the critical, passionately protesting spirit in 
which Marlowe opened the battle, had Jonson been able to deal 
faithfully and in his sardonic manner not with small fry like 
alchemists and legacy-hunters and the despised puritans but with 
vice in high places. It was impossible, and no one acquiesced more 
entirely in the prescribed limitations than did Shakespeare. But a 
great poet may have little to say about the problems of his own day 
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and yet much to say on the permanent problems of life, and Shake- 
speare had much of this kind to say and Scott not a little; and there 
is much in common in their passing comments, the same spirit of 
acquiescence that is partly Stoical, partly religious,—Christian. 

With 1880 Mr. Hillhouse comes to a more critical, detached period 
and one in which not so much the message of the novelist as his 
art is in question, his art compared with that of the French novel 
and his psychology with that of the Russian. Scott naturally fares 
rather badly for his art, his careless construction and avoidance of 
anything at all precious in his style, had been matter of censure 
from the beginning. Yet here again there is variety of judgment. 
Against the Leavises and Carsewells we may balance Virginia Woolf, 
by no means a careless artist or one wanting in subtlety. But the 
point of most interest to my mind raised by Mr. Hillhouse’s last 
pages is one on which I have often meditated, what is the value of 
the appeal to the general reader? The appeal, if it means anything, 
must be to the intelligent reader who reads simply for his own 
interest. There are such and their chief interest is apt to be the 
current literature of the day, but they do read older writers. My 
own experience is that they do not read Scott much, excepting 
Scottish readers who can enjoy his dialect and characters. But 
what is also true is that they do not read Shakespeare. Some of 
them are quite emphatic about that, nor Richardson nor Fielding nor 
Smollet. After all, the novel is of all forms of literature that which 
most depends for its interest on giving the very form and pressure 
of the age. Of older novelists the most alive today are, I think, 
Sterne and Jane Austen. Not much is to be made of this appeal to 
the general reader. A member of the Harmsworth family, much 
interested in literature from the point of view of sales, told me 
recently that when an author was dead his sales fell off at once. 
Many people read not simply from interest in the book but from 
the wish to be in touch with the current subjects of conversation. 
So, I return to my first statement that the proof there is something 
of enduring quality in a writer is the fact that critical readers 
return to him again and again to praise or condemn or distinguish, 
and Mr. Hillhouse’s book proves to the hilt that Scott is one of these 
authors. 


H. J. C. Grrerson 
Edinburgh 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Tucker Brooke. London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1936. Pp. x-+ 346. $5.00. 


Professor Brooke’s edition of the Sonnets immediately takes its 
place as one of the most important of recent contributions to 
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Shakespearean scholarship. It is first of all a beautiful and read- 
able book. The text is exquisitely printed, a sonnet to a page. 
The sections of the Introduction on Elizabethan sonnet form, on 
the date of the Sonnets (assigned to the period 1592-96), on the 
character and activities of Shakespeare and Southampton during 
the time of the composition of the Sonnets are all admirable. 
Brooke accepts the Southampton theory, though he notes the comic 
failure of the Sonnets explicitly to reveal the name they were in- 
tended to eternize. Regarding the identity of the Dark Lady and 
the Rival Poet, a discreet silence may be the best policy. Still, 
Professor Brooke’s opinions on these matters, even if he had 
marked them strictly personal, would have been interesting. 

The commentary is a model of inclusiveness and condensation, 
full of felicitous paraphrases of difficult lines, many composed by 
the editor himself and many others happily chosen from notes by 
earlier scholars—for Professor Brooke never fails to render suwm 
cuique. Cross references among the sonnets and parallel passages 
from Shakespeare’s plays and poems and the works of other Eliza- 
bethans are abundant and always pertinent. Since a rearranged 
sequence of the sonnets, first published in Thorpe’s Quarto of 1609, 
is an important feature of the edition, it is fitting that the first 
notes to about 113 of the 154 should be devoted to discussion of 
the connections of individual sonnets with others in close proximity. 

The first sentence of Professor Brooke’s Introduction reads: 
“This book is dedicated to the assumption . . . that Shakespeare’s 
sonnets have been preserved in disordered sequence, and to the 
hope (so multifariously destructive in the past) that the real order 
can still be recovered.” He not only expresses this hope, but pro- 
ceeds to print the sonnets in what he conceives to be approximately 
their authentic order, the result being, in his opinion, that Sonnets 
1-126 “ tell a plain and steadfast story,” and that Sonnets 127-152 
are now in most cases in “ the order of sheer poetic necessity.” To 
be sure, he says elsewhere that the Sonnets “ do not form an ordered 
and completely consecutive narrative.” But many details in the 
introduction and notes are as dependent on the sequence established 
as if it were the major premise of a closely reasoned argument. 

Any mere précis of Professor Brooke’s methods and results will 
be unfair to him, for he presents the evidence in full. Compared 
with other rearrangements, his is by no means radical. Of the first 
series, 62% remain in their original positions, and of the second, 
18%. A total of thirty-seven changes are made in all. Although, 
as is inevitable, he bases most of his individual collocations upon 
links of subject-matter and phrasing, he is guided in his selection 
of these and in the large outlines of Sonnets 1-126 by two main 
factors: first, a chronology founded chiefly on the work of J. A. 
Fort and involving a period of three years covering three absences 
of Shakespeare’s company from London in 1594 and 1595, plus 
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one other personal absence; and, second, a theory evolved from 
certain clear sequences of five or less sonnets discoverable in the 
Quarto, that Thorpe’s printer worked from an autograph composed 
of sheets containing from two to five sonnets each, just as they had 
been sent by the poet to his friend. After the compositor had got 
down to Sonnet 35 in good order, some accident occurred, disar- 
ranging the rest of the sheets so that the printers were never able 
to replace them in their original succession. 

The chronology, however, is merely a broad outline, serviceable 
at crucial points in the grouping, but not definitive for particular 
details within the large sections. Besides, Fort employed it to 
support the Quarto order. And the question as to which 2, 3, 4, 
or 5 sonnets (LXxxI stood alone) were on which sheets depends 
for answer upon the same sort of interpretation of internal evi- 
dence of phrasing and content as that which has produced so many 
different arrangements in the past. 

On the basis of the sequence worked out, Professor Brooke writes 
for the Introduction, under the heading, “ The Story of the Son- 
nets,” an extremely interesting and useful résumé of the contents 
of the nineteen groups and eight groups respectively into which 
he disposes the two main divisions of the series. The two stories 
read sequentially, but some of the paragraphs are phrased so as to 
trace out continuities which are not altogether self-evident when 
other possibilities are considered. The Sonnets are a perfect net- 
work of verbal echoes, recurrent images, and themes. Two adja- 
cent sonnets tightly joined by one set of factors will be just as 
clearly related to others at considerable distance in the Quarto by 
another set. Hence, there are so many controls and hypotheses 
involved in experiments essaying a rearrangement of the Sonnets 
that objective demonstration seems hardly possible. This is by no 
means to say, however, that one arrangement is as good as another, 
and by the test of reading, Professor Brooke’s is the most reasonable 
one in print. 

In his treatment of the text, Professor Brooke is reassuringly 
conservative. This is natural since he believes that the spelling of 
the Quarto (discussed and illustrated with great finesse on pp. 58- 
64) is often very close to Shakespeare’s own idiosyncrasies and to 
his prosodic intentions (as indicated especially by the treatment of 
the preterite and past participle forms of weak verbs), and that 
therefore Thorpe’s printer must have worked from neither a copy 
sophisticated by successive transcriptions nor from one normalized 
by a competent scrivener, but from a copy belonging to either 
Shakespeare or his friend. 

The punctuation and spelling are modernized; hence, randon, 
150 (Qu. cxtvit).12, and vade, 54.14, seem antiquarian, or at 
least call for a note of justification. Capitalization of muse, 41 
(xxxviiI).1, and 83 (Lxxrx).4, would secure consistency with 
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usage in other sonnets; and Not, in 143 (cxiv).14, being part of 
an interrupted quotation, should be not. The pointing of the text 
is skillful, though, of course, some readers are sure to prefer some 
reassignment of the more disjunctive stops. Substitution of a 
comma or dash after fade, 54.10, and omission of the comma after 
and, 151 (cxxrx).10, would make for smoother reading. Pro- 
fessor Brooke offers no verbal emendations of his own, and aside 
from the correction of obvious misprints and misreadings, only 
about eleven of those he accepts affect the meaning of their con- 
texts. Of these, nor for not, 11.14, and prove for proves, 125.4, 
could be dispensed with, and only six are vital. His defense of 
readings rarely retained from the Quarto, 1. ¢., this self, 36 (XL). 7, 
to instead of do, 58.11, ills, 119.14, and sickle, hour, 126.2, is proof 
of unusual editorial restraint. The final result is a text of which 
Shakespeare might well say: 


. + » every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing their birth, and where they did proceed. 


M. D. Cruse 


Texas Christian University 


The Text of Shakespeare’s Lear. By B. A. P. Van Dam. Pp. 110. 


Ben Jonson’s Sejanus. Edited from the Quarto of 1605 by Henry 
pE Vocut. Pp. xxxiv-+ 234. Materials for the Study of 
Old English Drama, edited by H. p—E Vocut, N.S. Vols. x and 
x1. Louvain: Uystpruyst, 1936. 


Dr. Van Dam’s study is limited to the first three hundred lines 
of King Lear, of which lines he presents an edition. His conclu- 
sions with reference to the text are that the Pide Bull Quarto 
(1608) was not set up from Shakespeare’s foul papers, was not 
due to stenographic reporting, but was printed from Shakespeare’s 
own manuscript, not expressly made to serve as a prompt-book but 
extensively modified by a prompter; that the Jaggard Quarto 
(1619) was freely repointed, respelled, and realined by its printer, 
who “ corrected, miscorrected and changed, in a word, revised the 
copy he was setting up,” notwithstanding the fact that he was 
printing from a copy of the Pide Bull Quarto; and that the text 
of the First Folio (1623), which was also a prompt-book, is “a 
blending, partly reprinted from the Jaggard quarto,” and partly 
set up from the very same manuscript Butter had used in printing 
the Pide Bull edition. 

The author arrives at his conclusions by study intended to prove 
his well-known hypothesis that irregularities in Shakespearean 
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blank verse are not due to Shakespeare but to those who adapted 
his verse for the stage. “If Shakespeare had lived in our age,” 
he says, “he could have had a loose [verse] pattern in his mind, 
and could have used, perhaps admired, extra-syllables (trisyllabic 
feet) and short lines between his tenners, but in his time such a 
loose pattern did not exist.” This opinion, which the author en- 
forces rigidly, arises from Dr. Van Dam’s researches in the works 
of grammarians and prosodists. Such authorities laid down rigid 
rules, but the question arises, “Did Shakespeare and his fellow 
dramatists follow them as closely as the author thinks they did? ” 
The matter of perfect metrical regularity has always given slight 
concern to English ears. The formal scansion of Chaucer, formerly 
believed in explicitly, has given place to a plausible principle of 
slurring, and, to illustrate from the other extreme, it was in part 
a metrical irregularity in English practice against which Dryden 
and Pope revolted on the ground that such irregularity was, from 
the point of view of prosody, incorrect. 

Dr. Van Dam contends that, when Shakespeare’s texts were 
edited for stage use, they were “ rendered impressive ” by smooth- 
ing out abruptness, emphasizing ideas, enlivening scenes, and, espe- 
cially, by elucidating the text. As Shakespeare wrote the play, 
according to the author, it was in regular lines of usually ten, 
sometimes eleven syllables, composed on the iambic principle. Be- 
fore it was acted it underwent many interpolations. The author 
divides them into metrical excrescences from the regular “ ten- 
ners,” introduction of explanatory redundancies, and changes con- 
ducive to ease, naturalness, and dramatic effect in the theater. He 
does not admit that Shakespeare might have varied his verse, or 
might have revised it after it had been written, for these or for 
any other purposes. 

Every scholar who has read with any openness of mind Dr. Van 
Dam’s The Text of Hamlet (1924) and others of his works is 
bound to feel obligation to him for his insistence that Elizabethan 
poetry can be correctly scanned only by those who know how the 
language was pronounced by the men who wrote it and also that 
blank verse was more formally written than critics have known 
enough to admit. It has become obvious that there are words, 
phrases, and lines in Shakespeare which were added to the plays— 
possibly by prompters, possibly by Shakespeare himself—in order 
to make them more easily acted, to cue the actors off the stage, to 
break up the lines of long speeches into dialogue, and so on. But 
why should this principle be carried to such extremes? Why 
should it be applied when there is no need of its application? Dr. 
Van Dam emends passages in the text he edits which simply do not 
require amendment. For example, Dr. Van Dam would omit the 
word “daughter” in the line (I, i, 159), “ Be this perpetuall, 
what says our second daughter?” He would read “Out my 
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sight ” instead of “ Out of my sight” (I, i, 159) on the ground 
that “out” sometimes meant “out of” in Shakespearean Eng- 
lish. He allows no extra-metrical nouns of address, although it 
has been known for generations that Shakespeare treated proper 
names often as if they occupied one syllable. Abbott (sect. 469) 
cites numerous convincing cases. The author tends to exclude all 
short lines in spite of a short-line tradition always present in Latin 
prosody. What is said here must not be taken as general disagree- 
ment with Dr. Van Dam or as failure to appreciate much of his 
work, but as objection to the excesses to which his theories carry 
him. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that an appendix presents us 
with the strangely reversed spectacle of Dr. Van Dam arguing 
against shorthand in reply to Dr. W. W. Greg’s arguments in favor 
of its use. In this matter one is happily able to agree completely 
with Dr. Van Dam. 

Volume XI of Materials for the Study of Old English Drama 
contains an edition of the 1605 quarto of Jonson’s Sejanus and an 
important study of the relative textual value of that quarto and 
the version of the play printed in the 1616 folio edition of Jonson’s 
Works, by Professor Henry de Vocht. Professor de Vocht’s con- 
clusions run directly counter to those of the Herford and Simpson 
edition. He thinks in short that the quarto was printed under 
Jonson’s immediate supervision, such as it was, and that the folio 
version is a reprint of the quarto, with which Jonson had nothing 
whatever to do. The volume opens with a memorial sketch of the 
late Dr. W. Baum Kaup. 

Professor de Vocht’s study of the texts of Sejanus is careful, 
elaborate, and judicious. It takes into consideration variants, ordi- 
nary and special punctuation, capital letters, metrical form, stage 
directions, and possible emendations. He reprints the perfect 
Malone copy and collates it with the second incomplete Malone 
copy, the British Museum copy, and the three copies in the Dyce 
Collection. Although he does not see Jonson’s hand in various 
press corrections in certain formes in the quarto usually attributed 
to him, he does see it in the regularity and consistency of the 
spelling and punctuation of the quarto as a whole, in the erudite 
forms of words, and in the Latin marginal notes (either omitted 
or roughly translated in the folio version). On the other hand, 
Professor de Vocht finds in the folio many instances of degenera- 
tion from the quarto and numerous mistakes in the quarto which 
the folio fails to correct. Jonson, the author contends, was un- 
necessary for such corrections as were made and would certainly, 
had he had anything to do with the printing of the folio version, 
have corrected many of the errors which have been left standing. 
He utterly denies the validity of the “eighty corrections” (really 
eighty-two) of the quarto identified by Professor Simpson as hav- 
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ing been made by Jonson in the republication of the play in the 
folio. Among the eighty-two changes of the quarto text by the 
folio, seventy-three refer to punctuation or to the outward appear- 
ance of the play; nine refer to the text itself. Seven of these nine 
merely restore better quarto readings. All changes which might be 
classified as corrections are relatively simple and well within the 
range of the ability of printers and press correctors of the 1616 
folio. 

Possibly the final test of Professor de Vocht’s work arises in 
connection with his handling of the two cases of so-called correc- 
tions which have hitherto been regarded as conclusive. One of 
these, the half-line (slightly changed) transferred from Pomponius 
to Arruntius with an added half-line of protest from Lepidus (F. 1. 
2404), is at best an unsuccessful attempt at emendation and may 
perhaps be disregarded, even though it is puzzling. The other is 
the special case pointed out by Professor W. D. Briggs in his edi- 
tion of Sejanus (1911), namely, that since in colloquial Latin 
usage only women swore by Castor the discovery and resulting 
correction of a slip of this kind in the quarto (Q. 1. 2748, F. 1. 
2406) give evidence of Jonson’s classical scholarship at work on 
the folio. Professor de Vocht argues that in several cases in the 
editions of the works of Plautus then current men did actually 
swear by Castor and that in the case in hand the quarto is really 
much better than the folio, since to put an oath by Castor into the 
mouth of Pomponius was to characterize him as effeminate. The 
folio correction is thus half-baked in its learned correction and 
really much less subtle than is the quarto. 

We leave this and other points to the consideration of Jonson 
scholars. It seems only fair, however, to say that there is nothing 
inconsistent with Elizabethan printing practices in Jonson’s hav- 
ing permitted the printers of the 1616 folio to set up and print, 
without interference on his part, their text from what was by and 
large a satisfactory quarto edition, and that Professor de Vocht 
presents us with an honest and meticulously careful study of his 
problem. The textual importance of his thesis does not need to 
be pointed out. 


HARDIN CRAIG 
Stanford University 


A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Henry the Fourth, Part 
1. Edited by Samurt Burpetr Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1936. Pp. xii + 554. 
$7.50. 


The successive volumes of the Furness Variorum Shakespeare 
afford an interesting conspectus of the progress in editorial methods 
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since 1871 when its first volume Romeo and Juliet appeared (with 
modern spelling and punctuation), and we should naturally expect 
that, so far at least as the textual work is concerned, the latest 
volume should be, from the point of view of present-day scholarship, 
the best of the series. This will, I think, be found to be the case, 
and in one respect at least, Prof. Hemingway’s volume is superior 
to most of its predecessors, namely in giving us a full discussion 
of the textual questions involved which does not merely summarize 
the opinions of others but is based on independent research. 

This is, I believe, the first edition of J Henry IV which takes 
account of the interesting “ Halliwell fragment,” consisting of 
four leaves (sig.C) of an otherwise unknown quarto. Evidence 
which is very strong, indeed perhaps one might almost say con- 
clusive, points to this fragment having been the work of the same 
printer, Peter Short, as the quarto of 1598 hitherto regarded as 
the first, and being earlier than that edition. Professor Hemingway 
has given a full collation of this fragment which, apart from 
variations in spelling, punctuation, etc., only differs in one reading 
of importance from the quarto of 1598, namely in II. ii. 102, the 
last line of the scene, where for “ rogue ” it has “ fat rogue.” There 
is, however, an interesting point of editorial practice in this con- 
nection. Suppose that we have two early editions of a work, which 
we will call A and B, and that A, claimed to be the first, is im- 
perfect, while B, evidently printed from it, with the usual changes 
in spelling and, presumably, greater departures from the original 
MS., is perfect. Obviously if the imperfections in A were few and 
slight, the proper course for an editor wishing to produce a text as 
close as possible to the author’s original would be to print from A, 
making good from B where necessary. What, however, should he 
do when A is only a fragment consisting, as in the present case, 
of less than a tenth of the whole? Is it logical, on the ground that 
only a tenth can be from the text having the best authority, to print 
the whole from the second-best, or should he use the best so far as 
it goes, printing one-tenth from this and nine-tenths from the 
other? Professor Hemingway has followed what he regards as the 
second quarto throughout, and it may well be that most students 
will agree that he was right, but I think that there is something to 
be said for the other view and that he might at least have inserted 
the “fat rogue,” which is presumably an authentic reading, in 
the text. 

The text, as has been stated, follows the, presumably second, 
quarto of 1598 which is reproduced literatim with all such peculiari- 
ties as italic letters where roman are required or vice versa, but 
not the occasional use of letters of a wrong size; and the punctua- 
tion has also been retained exactly as in the original. Indeed the 
whole is as near as possible to a type facsimile, save that the 
shorter type-measure (the line holds a little more than five-sixths 
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of a quarto line) has necessitated certain readjustments of the 
place of stage-directions and the redistribution of some lines in the 
prose. Fortunately the quarto of J Henry IV is remarkably free 
from stupid misprints and the editor has therefore by this method 
of exact reprinting been able to provide a text which is seldom or 
never certainly wrong. The only inconvenience of the method 
seems to be in fact the occasional change of speakers’ names as 
when, in IV.i, Hotspur changes suddenly from “ Hot.” which has 
been his designation previously, to “ Per.” (Percy), and Lord John 
of Lancaster’s first speech in V. iv is somewhat unexpectedly headed 
“P.Iohn.” (The editor does not here note that Rowe and most of 
the later editors call him “ Lan.,” though he notes the change of 
“Per.” to “ Hot.” in Q2 et seg.) It is perhaps arguable whether 
there is much advantage in a text of this kind over a complete 
type-facsimile, which has of course advantages of its own, but the 
editor is in this respect only following out the principles laid down 
in recent volumes such as Richard III, which reproduced the First 
Folio text with all its misprints even to an inverted full stop and 
an illegible broken letter (IV. iii. 277, 280), even though at the 
same time it inserted lines from the quartos which do not appear 
in the folio at all. 

But in a Variorum edition it is not so much the text as printed 
which is of importance as the record of the readings of other 
editions and of the notes of the commentators. In respect to 
the first of these there seems nothing to criticize; though one may 
indeed wonder at times why a particular collation is given, e. g., why 
in the phrase “ Haue you any leauers to lift me vp againe” (II. 
ii. 32) we are told that Johnson and later editors spell ‘levers.’ 
There seems no logical reason for recording this particular moderni- 
zation in spelling any more than, for example, that of “ cuppe ” to 
“cup” or “commes” to “comes,” seeing that “leauers” cannot 
possibly have any other meaning than the obvious one. 

When, however, we come to the Variorum notes, I confess that 
I have a grumble. It does seem to me that in an edition of this 
sort, intended for scholars of to-day, it is not sufficient simply to 
give a quotation from an earlier editor or commentator and to let 
it stand, even if it is incorrect, without comment or explanation, 
or without giving a reader any help in checking it if he has any 
doubt as to its accuracy. Thus, to give an example, in a note on 
I. ii. 40, “ old lad of the castle,” we find a quotation from Steevens 
in the 1778 Variorum, v, 262, of which the last few words run as 
follows: “In the Dedication to Gabriel Harvey’s Hunt is Up, by 
T. Nashe, 1598, ‘old Dick of the Castle’ is mentioned.” The 
quotation from Steevens is correctly given but the title of the work 
referred to is “ Have with you to Saffron-Walden,” the one given 
being merely the sub-title, and its date is not 1598 but 1596. The 
— is that the quotation might be uncommonly difficult 

trace. 
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Another quoted note which needed, I think, a little tidying up is 
that to III. 1. 146-150 “ Srrevens (Var. ed. 1778) : In The Mirror 
for Magistrates, written by Phaer, Owen Glendower is introduced 
speaking of himself. . . .” The editor has corrected Steevens’s 
‘Mirror of Magistrates,” but has left his probably unintentional 
attribution of the Mirror as a whole to Phaer, whereas it was only 
the Glendower section that was his. I cannot but think that in 
such cases as these a brief editorial comment would have been 
useful, and would not have entailed any great amount of research. 

But the editor does not always quote the commentators correctly. 
In a note on I. ii. 40 which immediately follows the one which is 
referred to above we read “ Ibid. [i.e. Steevens, 1778 Variorum] 
(Malone’s Supplement, 1780) : In Pierce’s Supplication, 1593 ‘ And 
here’s a lusty lad of the Castle.?” Now the passage in question 
occurs in Gabriel Harvey’s Pierce’s Supererogation Toad Supplica- 
tion), and will be found on B2" of that book (Harvey’s Works, ed. 
Grosart, ii. 44). But it is not Steevens’s mistake, for in Vol. 1, p. 
178 of the Supplement referred to, the book is quite correctly 
named “ Pierce’s Supererogation, or a New Praise of the Old Asse, 
1593.” 

Again in the note on II. iv. 361 King Cambises vaine: the title 
of the Cambyses play is misquoted as “ concerning the Life, &c.” 
Theobald, from whom the editor is quoting, has correctly “ contain- 
ing the Life.” 

Professor Hemingway has no doubt been compelled to condense 
his notes, but the result is sometimes a little puzzling as, for ex- 
ample, when with reference to Turke Gregorie, V. iii. 45, he quotes 
a note from Theobald’s edition of 1733 which apparently contains 
a quotation from Warburton’s edition of 1747! Actually what 
Professor Hemingway gives us is a not unfair compound of the 
notes of Theobald’s and Warburton’s editions, but it would perhaps 
have been clearer to print the last part as a separate note of War- 
burton’s, which it is. It may be remarked that here and in many 
other cases the notes of earlier commentators are not quoted with 
exactitude, the editor having to a certain extent modernized the 
forms of expression. He seems also generally to have modernized 
the spelling of quotations though at the same time he has some- 
times substituted an older spelling for a modern one. Thus in the 
passage referred to above Theobald has the phrase “ Fox, in his 
Book of Martyrs.” This is quoted here with the spelling “ Booke,” 
which in view of the fact that neither “Book” nor “ Booke” 
occurs in the title of Foxe’s work seems unnecessary. 

Dr. W. J. Lawrence has called my attention to a curious error 
in the note on V. iii. 50-52, where an article on leather drinking- 
vessels, which appeared in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1906 is 
attributed to him. The article in question was anonymous, but it 
was actually the work of Mr. Oliver Baker, a well-known Stratford- 
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upon-Avon antiquary, whose permission I have to disclose the 
authorship. It is difficult to see how the article came to be attributed 
to Dr. Lawrence, who has, I believe, never written on this subject. 

Among the Appendices are sections on the text, the date of 
composition, the sources of the plot, the characters, and the stage 
history. Over the quartos in particular Professor Hemingway has 
taken a very great deal of pains. Of the five quartos he has collated 
in all 28 copies, finding, as was to be expected, a certain number 
of variants due to correction at press. None of these has, I think, 
any real textual importance, but it is well that the work should 
have been done. As the editor seems to be fully aware of the cause 
of these quarto variants it is rather surprising that in referring to 
errors and their corrections he should write of “ two distinct textual 
traditions.” The phrase might be appropriate in the case of a text 
set up from one quarto and corrected from another, but hardly in 
reference to what seem to be the ordinary corrections of a proof- 
reader. It would have been helpful also if he had grouped the re- 
sults of his collations, as is usually done, by corrected and un- 
corrected formes, so that a reader could at once see the relationship 
which the corrections bear to one another. 

Such trifling blemishes as I have noticed in Professor Heming- 
way’s volume are, I suspect, due to some lack of experience in work 
of this kind. There can, however, be no doubt at all of the care 
and thoroughness with which he has executed his task as a whole, 
or of the claim of the latest “ Variorum™” to take its place with 
the best of its predecessors. 


R. B. McKerrow 
London, England 


Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy. By M. C. 
BrapBroox. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. viii+ 275. $3.50. 


A competent discussion of the conventions of Elizabethan drama 
would be of real value. Miss Bradbrook is wholly right in assert- 
ing that much of the criticism of the work both of Shakespeare and 
of the lesser playwrights has been vitiated by a failure to recognize 
the existence of such conventions or by a misunderstanding of 
them. In order to write the necessary book one would have to have 
an orderly mind, an unwillingness to make ill-founded assumptions, 
the ability to distinguish between a generally accepted convention 
and the mere slovenliness of a hack writer, a knowledge of the 
theatre and not merely of printed documents, and an acquaintance 
with Elizabethan drama as a whole. Of these qualifications Miss 
Bradbrook seems to possess only the last. She wanders from her 
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subject and returns to it as the spirit moves her, omitting any men- 
tion of the effect of certain conventions upon the work of the 
dramatists she discusses, and writing not infrequently upon matters 
unconnected either with theme or with convention. She assumes 
that the use of the convention of neutral space in short scenes “ is 
the result of oversight rather than a deliberate device.” She asserts 
that for a play given in the open air, “To maintain attention it 
would be necessary to exaggerate movement.” “ The delivery must 
have been stentorian.” Not infrequently she makes generaliza- 
tions which are preposterous unless qualified, as when she says of 
Elizabethan plays in general, “the events of the narrative are 
deliberately exaggerated, the action unnaturally rapid and farci- 
cal.” If, in The Taming of the Shrew, “the sense of exact place 
is blurred . . . by the figures of the induction,” then it is equally 
blurred in plays by no means Elizabethan in date or in technique. 
When she says of the last words of Dr. Faustus, “ The last is, of 
course, a scream,” she shows, not only a lack of theatrical imagi- 
nation, but also a lack of acquaintance with Faustus on the stage. 
In fact, whenever Miss Bradbrook qualifies a statement by the 
phrase “ of course,” the chances are that the opinion expressed is 
either wholly unfounded or, at best, highly debatable. It is thor- 
oughly characteristic of her work that she says, “'There are in-. 
numerable monographs on different and isolated conventions,” and 
then neither by a bibliography nor by specific reference indicates 
the existence of more than a very few. 

If one were to consider merely the errors and weaknesses of Miss 
Bradbrook’s work (and the few instances cited are merely sugges- 
tive of pervading qualities), it would be unnecessary to do more 
than dismiss the book in a sentence. What makes the book really 
exasperating, however, is the fact that every now and then one en- 
counters, especially in the chapters dealing with specific dramatists, 
illuminating parallels and valuable critical suggestions. Despite 
the fact that it does not accomplish its purpose, that it is confused 
and confusing, naively dogmatic and at times patently absurd, the 
book is indubitably worth reading. 


H. DurHAM 


University of California 


Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England. By Louis B. 
Wricut. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1935. Pp. xiv-+ 734. $5.00. 

Those who have followed Mr. Wright’s work as published in 


various learned journals will find that they are already acquainted 
with portions of his present book, and will be glad to have several 
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valuable essays now incorporated as integral parts of his comprehen- 
sive study of middle-class life in Elizabethan England. His sub- 
ject is “ the important matter of the average citizen’s reading and 
thinking, his intellectual habits and cultural tastes ”; and he con- 
siders, with some justice, that this particular aspect of Elizabethan 
culture has been neglected in most studies of the life of the time. 

Mr. E. M. Forster has recorded it as his opinion “that the 
character of the English is essentially middle-class,” and that the 
middle classes are “the dominant force in our community ”—are, 
in fact, “the heart of England.” It is an opinion which should 
give pause to any who are inclined to think that Mr. Wright’s 
chosen subject is rather small beer. For the social historian his 
study should prove of real and lasting value, as it is, very largely, 
pioneer work. Difficult as it is to find the precise point at which a 
distinctive, separate, and identifiable “ middle-class” emerges, 
Mr. Wright, by concentrating on the period from the accession of 
Elizabeth to 1640, has caught his subject at what is probably the 
earliest moment that could provide the proper material for his 
purpose. “ Rapid and great as were the intellectual, social and 
political changes taking place in England, there is a consistent and 
progressive development in the commercial group particularly 
which gives a fairly logical unity to a study of the middle-class 
throughout this period.” 

The pride taken by this class in its own “ middlingness,” its 
pursuit of culture, and its taste in literature are Mr. Wright’s main 
themes in Part I. In Part II he surveys the whole library of 
Elizabethan self-help, examining the enormous number of hand- 
books, guides, pathways, questions, instructions, and treatises that 
inculeated the whole duty of the citizen. Part III is concerned 
with the more recreational side of citizen culture—with the 
romantic and realistic stories read for amusement, with the broad- 
side ballad and the catch-penny pamphlet, with the type of play 
popular amongst the trades-people and artisans, and with the 
glorious incredibilities of natural and unnatural science and history 
and the wonders of the travel books that fired these homely 
imaginations. 

To accumulate his evidence, and to arrive at an understanding 
of Elizabethan middle-class mentality, Mr. Wright has had “to 
hew a way through a wilderness of contemporary books and pam- 
phlets ” that might well have made the most indefatigable scholar 
shudder at their dullness. To say that, for the future, we shall 
most of us be content to take these productions as read—for us, 
by Mr. Wright—is not in any way to undervalue the very consider- 
able contribution to knowledge that his work has made. It is, 
on the contrary, a tribute, not only to his clear, sensible and 
balanced treatment of his material, and to the infinite pains he has 
taken to ensure accuracy and to sweep into his net every relevant 
accessible book, but to his personal attitude towards his subject. 
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Only an enthusiast, one would say, could possibly have devoted so 
many years to a study of this kind. That is true: but Mr. Wright’s 
enthusiasm is that of the good worker, who wants his job to be 
properly done. It has never led him into over-estimating either the 
literary or intrinsic interest and importance of the books and writers 
with which he is dealing. The didactic and ephemeral nature of 
much of Mr. Wright’s material excludes it from editorial and 
reprint schemes. In consequence it is not the least of the merits 
of his book that it makes available, at any rate by listing and by 
description, a considerable number of little known and often unique 
copies, and acquires thereby for the ordinary student an almost 
documentary value. 
M. St. BYRNE 

London, England 


Sir Henry Lee, An Elizabethan Portrait. By E. K. CHAMBERs. 
New York and London: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 
xli + 328. $5.00. 


Until the publication of the present work, there have been avail- 
able two studies of Sir Henry Lee, a paper on The Real Sir Henry 
Lee by the late Viscount Dillon, in the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon 
Archeological Journal for 1906, “ substantially reproduced in Miss 
Corbett’s History of Spelsbury in 1931,” and a study of The 
Queen’s Champion by Sarah Ruth Watson in the Western Reserve 
University Bulletin xxx1v (1931), 65-89; I find no indication that 
Miss Watson knew of the work of Viscount Dillon. Sir Edmund 
Chambers makes no reference to the monograph by Miss Watson, 
and indeed his researches include virtually everything known to 
her. In one or two instances, however, a reader would like to be 
assured that her work is defective, if it is. For example her tran- 
scription, from a “ facsimile,” of a letter from Lee to Walsingham 
is not quite like that given by Sir Edmund on p. 62. Miss Watson 
has omitted an entire line and apparently made other errors, yet 
in one or two instances her spelling suggests the original. She 
also quotes from the Yorkshire Archeological Journal x111, 538, a 
letter from Sir John Stanhope reading “Mistress Anne Vava- 
sour,” while for the same letter Sir Edmund gives only “ Mrs. 
Vavasor ” (p. 161). He has made use not only of his own mar- 
velously detailed researches, but also of the notes collected by Vis- 
count Dillon, who, like Sir Henry Lee, lived at Ditchley. A reader 
cannot but feel that little remains to be said on the facts of Sir 
Henry’s life as they can be gleaned from records.* 

A considerable amount of space is given to the genealogy of the 


+On p. 135 Lee’s age is by a misprint given as 47 instead of 57. On 
p- 211 the letter quoted is found on pp. 209-10. 
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Lee family; eighty-seven individuals of the name are listed in the 
index. To Captain Thomas Lee, son of Sir Henry’s half-uncle, a 
number of pages are given and his portrait in the dress of an Irish 
soldier is the most striking thing in the volume. 

Among the details are many that can be used in supporting gen- 
eral ideas of the period, enabling us better to understand such 
matters as the finances of a man of station, his litigious habits, 
and his standard of sexual morality. The lesser arts are also illu- 
minated, as in the description of the elaborate tombs in the chapel, 
now ruined, at Quarrendon; sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
funeral monuments are too little appreciated by students of the 
other arts of the period. Fascinating also is the list of jewels that 
formed Lee’s new year gifts to the Queen (Appendix C). The 
Ditchley entertainment is “for the first time printed in its en- 
tirety” (Appendix E). ‘There are a number of references to 
emblems, impresses, and allegorical pictures; since they cannot be 
found through the index, I list those I have noted: pp. 87, 88, 136, 
139, 141, 142, 146, 148, 272, 281, 291. From the transcript of the 
Ditchley MS “Latin phrases suitable for devices” (p. 272) are 
omitted; the reviewer would gladly have spared for them a con- 
siderable amount of genealogy. Lee’s interest in emblems does not 
militate against his authorship, not utterly rejected by Sir Edmund 
(p. 142), of the poem beginning: “ My golden locks time hath to 
silver turnd.” The first line of the second stanza runs: “M 
Helmet now shall make an hive for Bees.” Precisely that is the 
subject of one of the woodcuts in Whitney’s Choice of Emblems 
(p. 138), known to so many Elizabethan poets. Whitney’s verses 
are in part as follows: 

The helmet stronge, that did the head defende, 

Beholde, for hyue, the bees in quiet seru’d: 

And when that warres, with bloodie bloes, had ende, 

They honey wroughte, where souldiour was preseru’d. 
If a source is to be sought, Whitney, or Alciati, from whom he 
borrowed, is an obvious one. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 


John Locke and English Interature of the Eighteenth Century. 
By KennetH MacLean. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1936. Pp. viii 176. $2.50. 


Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason. A Study in the History of 
Thought. By Ernest CAMPBELL MossNeR. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. xv-+ 271. $2.50. 


The likeness of these two books extends but little beyond the 
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parallelism in the titles. Mr. MacLean has undertaken the deli- 
cate and difficult task of tracing the influence of Locke, or rather 
of his most important work, upon his age—of showing “ how the 
theories of the mind developed in Locke’s Essay were criticized, 
adapted, and popularized by English literature of the Eighteenth 
Century ” (p. v); Mr. Mossner has been concerned, to a large ex- 
tent at least, with the way in which Bishop Butler reflects the 
thought of his time—serves “ as an index to the intellectual devel- 
opments of his age” (p. xi). 

Mr. MacLean’s procedure consists of drawing from Locke’s 
Essay a series of pronouncements concerning human understand- 
ing, and illustrating the influence of each from Eighteenth Cen- 
tury literature. Unfortunately, he has not succeeded in avoiding 
the temptation to ascribe to the influence of Locke sentiments and 
observations in literature for the explanation of which it is not 
necessary to invoke Locke’s teaching. Thus, for example, he offers 
as evidence of the influence of Locke’s “ theory of the tabula rasa,” 
which he acknowledges to have “ reappeared in one form or another 
all through the ages” (p. 32), the fact that “The phrase, ‘ the 
rude uninformed mind of a girl, drops casually into a conversa- 
tion in Tom Jones, while a similar expression, ‘a raw unprinci- 
pled boy,’ enters a discussion of education in Mackenzie’s Man of 
Feeling” (p. 35). Even more doubtful is the connection which 
Mr. MacLean seeks to establish between the Hssay and certain 
literary expressions of what he regards as an “ inclination to grant 
equal mental abilities to all men.” He begins the discussion of the 
point with the statement that “Locke probably did not believe 
that all men possess when born equal intellectual possibilities ” 
(p. 39), supporting it with a passage from Book Iv of the Essay 
in which Locke offers as an explanation of why some men fall into 
error, the great differences in men’s intellectual capacities. Locke 
dismisses as unnecessary to his purpose at the moment the problem 
whether these differences in men’s mental powers are due to some 
defect of the physical organs employed in thinking, or to their 
duliness from want of use, or to natural differences in men’s souls. 
Mr. MacLean notes that this passage contains “ practically his 
[Locke’s] only consideration of this problem in the Essay”; yet 
he moves on to assert that because of the “ heavy taxes and restric- 
tions ” which Locke lays upon all minds, restrictions involved in 
the denial of innate ideas, the large place given the five senses 
common to men, and the sharp bounds set upon the possibilities 
of knowledge, “ Locke levels all human understandings” (p. 40). 
After ascribing to Dr. Johnson, to Lord Chesterfield, and to Pope 
(who had been earlier cited as declaring the inequality of men’s 
intellectual capacities) the belief that “men are born with equal 
mental endowments” (pp. 41-43), the implication presumably be- 
ing that at this point these writers are under obligation to Locke, 
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he says that “one is tempted to suggest that the statement of 
equality which introduces our own Declaration of Independence 
implied an equality in mind as well as in civil rights, since the 
civil rights themselves are founded upon Locke’s Second Treatise 
of Government, whose very form and phraseology Jefferson fol- 
lowed in drafting the American Declaration” (p. 44). Thus upon 
the basis of a very dubious extension of Locke’s doctrine and an 
equally dubious extension of the theory underlying the Declaration 
of Independence, Mr. MacLean suggests a line of influence from 
the former upon the latter. But even this does not exhaust the 
possibilities as he sees them, for he presses on to say that “in 
view of the inclination to grant equal mental abilities to all men, 
we are impressed with the appropriateness of the celebrations of 
the common man in the poems of Gray and Burns, both of whom 
had studied Locke” (p. 44). The book is not as unconvincing 
at all points as at this one. Conclusive enough, for instance, is 
the discussion of the indebtedness of Laurence Sterne, “ the most 
industrious of all Locke’s literary apostles in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” to the Hssay. But so doubtful and undefined are many of 
the connections set forth between Locke’s ideas and those of literary 
men who lived after him that the precise nature and extent of 
Locke’s influence on Highteenth Century literature never comes 
clearly into focus. 

More satisfying is the study of Bishop Butler and the Age of 
Reason. Mr. Mossner manages his exposition of this relationship 
by presenting the complex of ideas into which Butler’s work fits, 
by analyzing the argument of the Analogy and the ethical theory 
of the Rolls Sermons, by tracing the “ Decline” and “ Fall of 
Reason,” and by recording the history of Butler’s reputation. The 
least satisfying of these sections is the first, for Mr. Mossner has 
undertaken the all but impossible task of presenting in the brief 
compass of thirty pages an account of deism from Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury to Matthew Tindal sufficient for an appreciation of the 
Analogy, and he has given too little attention to the currents of 
ethical speculation in the work of Hobbes, Cumberland, Mande- 
ville, Shaftesbury, and Hutcheson, which are essential for a full 
understanding of Butler’s position in the sermons. Illuminating, 
however, is Mr. Mossner’s analysis of Butler’s work “as Christian 
advocate” in the Analogy. He finds it “in some measure logically 
deficient” (p. 101), but points out that “in all fairness, the 
Analogy must not be represented as other than an unimpassioned 
plea peculiar to its generation ”—“a Tract for the Times” (pp. 
104, 231). He concurs in the general modern opinion that “ the 
genuine constructive work of Butler was accomplished largely 
in his Fifteen Sermons Preached at the Rolls Chapel” (p. 104), 
where the Bishop’s ethical theories are set forth. The analysis 
of these theories would perhaps be sharper if Mr. Mossner had 
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distinguished carefully between two positions which Butler as- 
signs to benevolence. In the first sermon three kinds of prin- 
ciples in human nature are differentiated: the passions and affec- 
tions, which have particular objects; self-love and benevolence, 
general principles having as objects the good of the individual and 
the good of society respectively ; and conscience, the superior, regu- 
lating faculty. Butler’s purpose here is to show that self-love and 
benevolence have equally substantial foundations in human nature, 
that “there are as real and the same kind of indications in human 
nature, that we were made for society and to do good to our fellow 
creatures; as that we were intended to take care of our own life 
and health and private good ” (1, # 5). In the eleventh sermon, 
Butler classifies benevolence with the particular passions and affec- 
tions, distinguishing it from self-love on the ground that like the 
passions, and unlike self-love, it has an object outside the agent. 
Here his purpose is to demonstrate “that there is no peculiar 
rivalship or competition between self-love and benevolence” (x1, 
# 9), his method being to show that there is no more opposi- 
tion between self-love and benevolence than there is between self- 
love and any other passion having an external object—covetous- 
ness, for instance. Mr. Mossner merely touches upon this second 
view, and seems to feel that it is inconsistent with the first (p. 118) ; 
whereas it may be regarded simply as the result of classifying 
human faculties on a different, although not opposed principle, in 
accordance with a different purpose. He does not, at any rate, take 
advantage of the distinction between the two views in his con- 
sideration of the relationship of self-love to benevolence (pp. 111- 
115), nor in attacking the difficulties that arise for him from But- 
ler’s omission of benevolence in designating self-love and conscience 
as “the superior principles ” of human nature (p. 118). 

Not the least interesting and useful sections of the book are 
those dealing with Butler’s reputation during the two centuries 
which have elapsed since the publication of the Analogy. A useful 
bibliography and index have been provided. 


C. H. Faust 
The Unwersity of Chicago 


Samuel Richardson: A Bibliographical Record of his Literary 
Career with Historical Notes. By SALEz, 
Jr. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. xxiv + 
141. $5.00. 


This is a contribution of the first importance, carefully planned 
and beautifully executed, calculated to appeal alike to scholar, 
librarian, collector, and bookseller. The arrangement is ingenious 
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and practical: the outer third of the page is kept clear for the 
numerous reduced facsimiles of title-pages, sixty in all, which ac- 
company the elaborate bibliographical descriptions and the scrupu- 
lously documented record of Richardson’s literary career. Here 
we have for the first time an accurate account of practically all the 
editions of Richardson’s works published in his lifetime, and of 
separately published contemporary adaptations, criticisms, parodies, 
and other Richardsoniana, mostly connected with Pamela. Inter- 
esting examples of Sale’s treatment of difficult problems will be 
found in his ingenious explanation of the relations of the second 
and third editions of Pamela, Vols. 11-Iv (pp. 30-31); his dis- 
cussion of a cancel in Clarissa, Vol. v11, fourth edition (pp. 59- 
61); and his reconstruction of the history of the printing of the 
last volume of Grandison, in the first, third, and fourth editions 
(pp. 68-69, 73-76, 87-91). It is impossible to set down here all 
that even a student who has paid a good deal of attention to 
Richardson can learn from Sale’s findings, but a series of jottings 
on certain interesting points, major and minor, will perhaps give 
a better idea of the quality of his work than any general statement : 


P. xii. The sheet “ published or printed ” by Richardson on “The Duties 
of Wives to Husbands” is tentatively identified by Sale with the Matri- 
monial Mirror advertised in the Daily Gazetteer, Nov.-Dec., 1742. P. 12. 
The interval between the sixth and seventh editions of Pamela, and the 
continued use of the sheets of Vols. II-Iv in reissues suggest that we should 
be cautious in making sweeping statements about the continued popularity 
of the book. Perhaps Pamela lagged behind when Clarissa and Grandison 
were appearing, only to regain ground later. P. 16. A hitherto unrecorded 
piracy of Pamela, 1741, is briefly noted. Pp. 39-40. Convincing argument 
that Richardson’s editing of Defoe’s Tour begins with the third edition, 
1742. P. 48. Do not the references to Clarissa in the correspondence of 
June, 1744, point to a précis rather than to a completed original draft? 
P. 49. For details of how Richardson obtained a copy of Miss Carter’s 
“Ode to Wisdom,” see Montagu Pennington, Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter (London, 1808), 1, 101-03. P. 50. Warburton’s authorship of the 
Preface to Clarissa is beyond peradventure. P. 53. Evidence that Richard- 
son planned to print enough copies of Clarissa, Vols. v-vII, to accompany 
both first and second editions of Vols. I-Iv. This corrects the present re- 
viewer’s erroneous suggestion (Samuel Richardson [Chapel Hill, 1936], 
p. 154) that since one issue of Vols. v-v11 sufficed for two editions of Vols. 
I-Iv, demand for these later volumes may have fallen off. Pp. 91-93. De- 
scription of a pirated edition of Grandison, 1762. Pp. 94-95. The present 
reviewer has a set of the first edition of Grandison with a copy of the two 
letters concerning Grandison bound in at the end of Vol. vir, presumably 
by an early owner. Pp. 100-02. Sale has discovered that Miss Anna Meades 
wrote Sir William Harrington, and proves that Richardson had a hand in 
revising this novel. P. 110. Sale points out that Richardson’s letter to his 
nephew Thomas Richardson was first printed in the Imperial Review, 1 
(1804), 609-16. Pp. 115-21, 127-28. Full descriptions of Pamela’s Conduct 
in High Life and The True Anti-Pamela, as well as of the excessively rare 
Pamela in High Life and The Life of Pamela. P. 122. Proof that the 
author of Pamela, A Comedy was Henry Giffard, not James Dance, to whom 
it has usually been ascribed. Pp. 124-25. The two unauthorized editions of 
this play offer an interesting minor study in piratical printing. P. 130. To 
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the Tinker and Harvard copies of Pamela, or, The Fair Impostor, add 
copies in the Bodleian and at Texas (Aitken Collection). P. 132. Sale 
says that the Monthly Review attributed Critical Remarks on Sir Charles 
Grandison, Clarissa, and Pamela to Alexander Campbell. P. 134. A close 
study of the abridgments of Richardson’s novels would be a difficult and 
thankless but perhaps not unpleasant task. 


Atan D. 
The Rice Institute 


Roman Britain and the English Settlements. By R. G. Cottrne- 
woop and J. N. L. Myres. Oxford: Clarendon Press [New 
York: Oxford U. Press], 1936. Pp. xxvi + 515. $5.00. 


The work under review belongs to the 14-volume Ozford His- 
tory of England, now in course of publication. It is divided into 
five books, of which the first four, written by Mr. Collingwood, 
deal with Roman Britain, while the fifth, written by Mr. Myres, 
deals with the English conquest and settlements of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Included in the volume are ten maps (of which 
six belong to Book v), three appendices, a 28-page bibliography, 
and an index. The work is well printed and bound, and remark- 
ably free from misprints, of which I have noted only four (on pp. 
144, 149, 393 and 515). 

For our knowledge of the times to which this work relates, we 
must rely chiefly on archeological and linguistic evidence, of 
course, and since research is active in both these fields the picture 
is constantly changing. The new and up-to-date synthesis which 
the authors give us was badly needed, and will serve us well for 
some time to come. In particular, the economic survey of Roman 
Britain included in Book 111 can only be described as masterly. On 
the other hand, the “ re-interpretation of the Arthurian legend ” 
with which Book tv closes must be deemed a deplorable flight of 
fancy, and one cannot agree with the publishers in reckoning it 
among the “ important new features ” of the volume. In general, 
the authors show themselves less at home in linguistics than in the 
other disciplines that they draw on for evidence. The chapter on 
religion at the end of Book 111 lacks the masterly touch so evident 
in the other chapters of that book. Other weak spots will be 
pointed out below. But as a whole the volume lives up to the best 
traditions of English historical scholarship. In the following 
paragraphs I will comment briefly on various matters of detail. 

P. 19: it would be interesting to have the author’s authority for 
the statement that “the Q-variety [of Celtic speech] arose in Ire- 
land . . . by a change of p into q.” Peate’s paper in Antiquity, 
to which the author does refer in this connexion, makes no mention 
of this startling theory. P. 29: when the author speaks of the 
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British Belgae as “ Germanic rather than Celtic in nature,” he gets 
on dangerous ground; such sweeping pseudo-racial generalizations 
are out of place in sober scientific writing. Pp. 31 and 282: here 
again one would like to know the author’s authority when he tells 
us that the name Pict “seems to be simply the Latin equivalent or 
translation of the Celtic name Priteni, which means painted or 
tattooed.” The meaning of the Latin name is obvious, but what is 
the evidence that the “Celtic” name meant ‘ painted’ or ‘ tat- 
tooed’? Unless I am mistaken, the etymology of Priteni is still to 
seek. P. 168: Viroconium is better spelt Vroconium, according to 
Stenton; see H. C. Darby, Hist. Geog. England (1936), p. 58 
footnote. P. 264: the identification of Nuada (better Nuadu; Welsh 
Nudd) with Lear is hardly sound. P. 268: the spellings of Vitiris 
with initial hv or vh may have some significance if they reflect a 
tendency towards the voiceless spirant f, a tendency which tri- 
umphed in Ireland and may have existed in British speech too in 
the early days. P. 320: if the author is right in saying that “ the 
Historia Brittonum, in its oldest stratum, which was used by Bede 
..., tells us” of Arthur and his battles, then Bede must have 
rejected the Arthurian material which he found in his source, and 
his failure to mention Arthur is a strong argument against Arthur’s 
historicity. It seems more plausible, however, to presume that Bede 
used a source in which Arthur was not mentioned; in other words, 
the Arthurian material did not appear in the oldest stratum of the 
Historia Brittonum. Alternatively, we may presume that the author 
of the stratum used Bede, and that Bede made no use of any 
stratum of the Historia Brittonum. As regards the siege of Mons 
Badonicus, Mr Collingwood might have considered the hypothesis 
that Ambrosius Aurelianus was in command of the Britons at that 
siege (cf. p. 314, and the chronological discussion, pp. 352 ff.). 
The historicity of Ambrosius, unlike that of Arthur, is evident, and 
Gildas names him, and him alone, as the British leader in the war- 
fare which culminated at Mons Badonicus. P. 321: in spite of 
the author’s statement that the historicity of Arthur “can hardly 
be called in question,” I am sceptical of the existence of a fifth- 
century hero of the name, though there is good evidence that an 
Arthur lived in the second or third century; see my paper in M. P., 
xxi (1925), 367 ff. This historical Arthur was no king, but a 
dux bellorum (to use the words of Nemnius), a Roman general 
who, among the Britons, as the centuries rolled on, became a hero 
of legend and usurped the laurels that properly belonged to 
Ambrosius Aurelianus. If, as Oman conjectures (Hngland before 
the Norman Conquest, p. 211), the Roman Artorius “ left numerous 
relatives or freedmen in Britain,” his praises would first have been 
sounded among these. 

P. 338 and p. 345: the Eudoses of Tacitus cannot properly be 
identified with the Euts; see my paper in Namn och Bygd xxi 
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(1934), 26 ff. P. 346: the Anschis of the Geographer of Ravenna is 
Oisc, not Hengest; see M. Redin, Studies, p. 33 (Uppsala Univ. 
Arsskrift, 1919). P. 359 (map): Suth Rige is an unhappy way of 
dividing the OE form of the name Surrey; the r belongs to suth! 
P. 362, n. 2: add here a reference to E. T. Leeds, Early Anglo- 
Saxon Art and Archaeology (Oxford, 1936). P. 366, n. 2: Steven- 
son’s paper is linguistically and textually unsound; see my note in 
Beiblatt zur Anglia xtvi1 (1936), 219f. P. 376: Vange means 
not ‘fen folk’ but ‘fen district.’ P. 383 (map): the name Sweor- 
dora (gen. pl.) of the Tribal Hidage should be given in the nom. pl., 
as Sweordoras; likewise, Wixan for Wirna and Spaldas for Spalda. 
On the face of it, Sweordoras means ‘ settlers at the dor or mouth of 
the Sweor river (note the Fifeldor ‘ mouth of the Eider’ of Widsith 
43), and I should be inclined to locate them accordingly, in spite 
of Goodall’s identification of Sweordor with Sword Point in Hunt- 
ingdonshire (see English Place-Name Society 111, xix and 190). 
Ekwall River-Names 386 f. lists two rivers whose names might fit 
the case, although he suggests for them an etymology inconsistent 
with the sweor of the Tribal Hidage; note also Swarbruck in 
Northamptonshire, and see Namn och Bygd xx1t (1934), 59. P. 
427, line 10 from bottom: for Saron read English or Old English. 


Kemp MALonE 


The Tradition of Boethius; a Study of His Importance in Medieval 
Culture. By Howarp Paton, Ph. D., Litt. D. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. xiv-+ 220. $2.75. 


Here are 123 pages of text proper; the rest is apparatus. Mr. 
Patch, who does not confine his study to the Middle Ages, has done 
a useful book on a subject that needed treatment. His references 
are full or adequate, and his Index is ample. His style is not as 
interesting as his theme or his factual information, or his seven 
pictures, a frontispiece and six plates from the twelfth (one plate) 
and (all but one) fifteenth centuries. Of superlative interest are 
the quoted translations of Boethius’ Metra, but I had forgotten 
that the rendering of Queen Elizabeth was so poor. A very helpful 
section of the book is the clear account of the manuscripts and 
editions of the translation from Boethius by King Alfred; or so a 
graduate student in Ithaca has just reported. 

The most notable omission is the want of reference to Guy Bay- 
ley Dolson, who in 1926 finished a Cornell doctoral dissertation of 
658 typewritten pages, The Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius 
in English Literature; this work was duly noted at the proper time 
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(as complete) in the Bulletin (No. 5, p. 48) of the late Professor 
Willard, and a copy of it once took a trip from Ithaca to Harvard 
College Library. It is therefore not utterly unknown. Further, 
Mr. Dolson’s published articles on Boethius, for example in the 
American Journal of Philology for 1922 and 1926, are quite ignored 
by Mr. Patch, who has indeed found a good many marks of the 
influence of Boethius that Mr. Dolson did not know of; but Mr. 
Dolson has materials that should have been of use to Mr. Patch. 

As for what is offered in the present book, one should be more 
sympathetic than its author seems to be (p. 4, yet see p. 88 as well) 
with the fertile suggestion (‘the idea of Usener and others’) that 
the Consolation is related to the satire of Varro; the concept will 
link this dialogue with the New Life of Dante. And we may add 
that there is still much left to do in tracing out the influence of 
Boethius upon Dante; the subject has not been properly explored 
by Mr. Patch, and the neglect must mean a serious blemish in a 
volume purporting to deal with the significance of Boethius in the 
Middle Ages. Like others, again, Mr. Patch has failed to see the 
relation of Boethius to tragedy; in the Consolation the reference to 
Euripides, and a view of the Metra as choral interludes, are worth 
remarking. 

This volume naturally invites comparison with the well-known 
Essay (1891) of H. F. Stewart. Mr. Patch, of course, can be 
abreast of recent scholarly opinion about Boethius. Even the ‘ re- 
printed’ edition by Stewart and Rand is now over ten years old, 
though, by the way, they did not fail to pay respect to Mr. Dolson. 
Apart from scholarly opinion, however, Patch shows a distinct in- 
feriority to Stewart in his treatment of Boethius in relation to 
Scholasticism, and, above all else, in the organization of his thought 
and the resulting style. 

The style of this book is not of the merit we have a right to ex- 
pect from a teacher of ‘ English.’ Sometimes dull, in other parts, 
not all, it is pretentious, and there are in the writing far too many 
infelicities of usage: (P. 1) ‘What name . . . has suffered such 
wane?’ Does Boethius here suffer wax? (P. 32) ‘the sympathy 
of the Middle Ages was primarily in that direction.’ Read ‘lay’ 
perhaps for ‘ was’; but ‘in that direction’ we banish to the limbo 
where sit other semi-mathematical and wholly fumbling tags not 
used by Mr. Patch—‘ along those lines’ and ‘from this angle’ 
(suffering from strabismus). ‘ Factor’ he uses. And (p. 82) 
thither banish also ‘case’ in the use deplored by Quiller-Couch. 
(P. 79) Elizabeth’s rendering, ‘O framar of starry circle,’ says 
the professor of English, ‘sounds hurried, something of a stunt.’ 
On p. 81 see how an age ‘took its Boethius.’ Delete the Gallic 
and provincial ‘its’; and away with all similar misappropriations 
to the limbo mentioned above but situate below. For the ‘ motifs’ 
which the ‘artists’ take (p. 122) from the Consolatio, say 
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‘themes.’ These locutions are mentioned less on account of Mr. 
Patch, and more for the general good. The kind of sentence our 
English cousins say the American scholars write is this (p. 119): 
‘The famous definition of personality which Boethius gave to the 
philosophers shows his evaluation of the importance of that factor,’ 


A few miscellaneous notes follow. For something more important than 
the relation of Thomas Usk to Pearl (p. 106), see Schofield in PMLA. 
19 (1904). 175-9 on the likeness of the speakers in Pearl, dreamer and 
maiden, to the speakers in Boethius’ dialogue. (P. 3) ‘He completed a 
translation of the De Interpretatione.’ Omit ‘the’ or say ‘the treatise 
De.” On p. 4 the work of Boethius is rightly called Consolatio, but also 
De Consolatione, a use which is not preferred, since the substance of the 
book is the comfort given by the Lady Wisdom; as a Platonic writing the 
dialogue might have a subtitle ‘On Fortune,’ ‘On Free Will,’ or the like. 
The best tradition favors Consolatio, and so as a rule does Patch, On p. 17 
for ‘earier’ read ‘easier,’ and print gentilesse on p. 66 in italic letters. 
More use might have been made by Patch of Laistner’s fine book, Thought 
and Letters in Western Europe, a.v. 500 to 900, which is mentioned on 
p. 181. And A. J. MacDonald’s Hulsean Lectures, Authority and Reason 
in the Early Middle Ages, Oxford, 1933, should be noted. (P. 135) ‘the 
Beowulf.’ Why ‘the’? Are we to say ‘the Julius Caesar’? (P. 170) 
Griber’s Grundriss 2.2 (1897). 104; the author of the article, Alfred Morel- 
Fatio, should be named. The Cooper mentioned on p. 175 as ‘W.F.’ is 
W. V. And just before that entry should there not be one for a Concordance 
of Boethius that was made by somebody in Ithaca, New York? 


Milton’s name does not anywhere appear, nor Ben Jonson’s. A 
dozen years ago Mr. Dolson and I kept asking ourselves whether 
Milton must not certainly have read the Consolation of Philosophy. 
My cautious pupil would draw no conclusion for which he lacked 
external evidence. As for me, I seemed to catch the flavor of 
Boethius in the lines (Paradise Lost 2.55%-69) where some of the 
demons, having leisure on their hands while Satan is gone upon 
his exploration, retire to a convenient hill and discuss the problem 
of free will and fate: 


Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixt Fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. 


The episode is in Milton’s best vein of irony. 

Let us not end on a note of censure. What Mr. Patch has 
brought together is of great value. His work displays the care and 
pains and hard research for which some of our friends across the 
water occasionally upbraid us, with injustice. These qualities are 
good, nay indispensable, and serve as a ground for higher achieve- 
ment, as the higher virtues generally thrive in a soil composed of 


the humbler. 
LANE CooPER 


Cornell University 
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Die Welt des Barock. By HetnricH ScHALLER. Miinchen: Ernst 


ir 
Reinhardt, 1936. Pp. 77. 
. The Baroque movement is not to be limited to any one nation 
‘ or race, nor to any one period or particular manifestation of a 
in period. It is rather a European phenomenon affecting all phases 
= of human endeavor which had its beginnings already in the Renais- 
sance of the sixteenth century, reached its zenith around 1700 and 
se endured well into the middle of the eighteenth century. An ex- 
80 haustive study of such a broad panorama would require portly 
- tomes rather than the present slender volume. Schaller, however, 
“4 succeeds in some seventy richly annotated pages in presenting in 
17 bold relief the essential manifestations and forces at work in a 
rs. period characterized by him as “eine der glinzendsten schépferi- 
bd schen Epochen, die unser Erdteil gesehen hat.” 
a In spite of profound differences within the period Schaller dis- 
he cerns a unifying undercurrent which justifies him in grouping the 
0) heterogeneous efforts of more than a century under the heading of 
el- Baroque. This unifying undercurrent which stamps the Baroque 
- as such, and which, more than anything else, distinguishes it from 
the Renaissance and Rationalism, consists in an intensity of expres- 
sion, a marked restlessness of the spirit and a strong predilection 
A for the theatrical : 
* Uberall wo eine Ausdruckssteigerung iiber das normale und natiirliche 
; Mass der Renaissance hinaus stattfindet, wo sich die Kriafte ballen zu 
ed einer fast muskulésen gedrungenen Kérperlichkeit, wo ein gespanntes 
of Blockgefiihl an die Stelle des harmonischen und individualistischen Ver- 
the haltnisses des Natiirlichen tritt, . . . beginnt der Barock. 
n 
oe Baroque is the magnificent, gloomy world of Shakespeare, as well 
as the intense theatrical light effects of Rembrandt, the moving 
chorales and Passions of Bach, the tortuous illusionary effects of 
the German architecture of the time, the wild exaggerations of 
poetic forms. 

A loose definition such as this, which admits within its confines 
has a variety of phenomena, is obviously inadequate. Schaller, how- 
ind ever, realizes the secondary importance of a generalized Baroque 
the definition and emphasizes the primary significance of the par- 
are ticular and often essentially opposed forces which exerted their 
ii influence within the broad framework of the Baroque. The funda- 
of mental difference thus to be recognized in the Baroque is that of 

north and south. Because of differences in topography, climatic 
. conditions and temperament the products of northern and south- 


ern Europe show significant differences which can not be explained 
away by conveniently subordinating them to any one generaliza- 
tion. But this, the author insists, is true not only of the Baroque, 
but of every other period: 
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Man wird jedoch nicht eher Klarheit in unsre Stilbegriffe bringen bis 
man sich nicht gewéhnt, von nordischer und siidlicher Renaissance und von 
nordischem und siidlichem Mittelalter, Barock usf. zu sprechen. 


In the light of this fundamental geographic distinction Schaller 
proceeds to the discussion of the other manifestations of the period. 
The major portion of the work is devoted to an exposition of the 
essentially religious character of the Baroque as exemplified on the 
one hand by the Counterreformation with its attendant pomp and 
the reconciliation of the spiritual and the temporal, on the other 
hand by the mysticism and simple religiosity of the north. The 
worldly and courtly Weltanschawung, which developed side by side 
with the religious attitude, evidences another phase of the Baroque, 
one which finally showed the way to a transition into the period of 
enlightenment. The last pages of the book discuss the contribu- 
tions made in this period; the progress of the sciences and scien- 
tific attitudes and the advancement of the modern, if not contem- 
porary, ideal of spiritual tolerance. 

The work as a whole suffers from a certain lack of balance, a 
fault which is perhaps inherent in any ambitious attempt to en- 
compass a vast subject like this within so brief a space. Schaller 
discourses quite extensively on the Spanish Baroque as represented 
by Lope de Vega, but he pays scarce attention to the strictly literary 
efforts of Germany; Opitz is not mentioned and Gryphius and 
Grimmelshausen merit only a passing glance. Shakespeare is de- 
scribed as a poet typical of the period, but he, too, is given only 
brief mention. But in spite of these omissions in the treatment of 
particulars, Schaller’s work is a valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of the Baroque as an artistic and spiritual movement. 
Critics are tempted either to interpret this period in terms of sub- 
jective definitions, discarding everything that does not fit into 
their narrowly preconceived categories, or to ignore the Baroque as 
such altogether and use the term as a mere terminus technicus for 
a heterogeneous period of transition between the Renaissance and 
Rationalism. In giving the Baroque a broad interpretation which 
admits of essential variations within the period, but which at the 
same time establishes a certain unity in a multiplicity of phe- 
nomena, Schaller succeeds in striking a happy medium between the 
two extremes and in bringing us nearer to an appreciation of a 
much discussed period. 


BENJAMIN B. ROSENBERG 
Johns Hopkins University 
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The Evolution of Liberal Theory and Practice in the French 
Theatre 1680-1757. By E. B. O. Borazruorr. Diss. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1936. Pp. vi-+ 117. 

L’Evolution d’un genre: le livret d’opéra en France de Gluck a la 
Révolution (1774-1793). Par René Guiet. Smith College 
Studies in Modern Languages, xvi, 1-4, Oct., 1936-July, 
1937. Pp. 199. 


Le Développement du proverbe dramatique en France et sa vogue 
au xvi’ siécle, avec un proverbe inédit de Carmontelle. Par 
CLARENCE D. BRENNER. University of California Publications 
in Modern Philology, xx, 1, pp. 1-56. 

Beaumarchais and His Opponents. New Documents on His Law- 


suits. By Mar@aret LEAK JoHNSON. Columbia diss. (1936). 
Pp. xvi + 278. 


French Opinion of Moliére (1800-1850). By Otis E, Fettows. 
Diss. Providence: Brown University, 1937. Pp. 141. Brown 
University Studies, ITI. 

Dr. Borgerhoff sets out to prove that there was much life in the 


French theater between 1680 and 1757 by pointing out various 
departures in theory and practice during that period from seven- 


teenth-century usage. According to him dramatists sought to 
make a greater appeal to the emotions, showed less respect for the 
separation of genres and other rules, employed more interesting 
costumes, and made a greater effort to preach morality than they 
had done during the seventeenth century. Apparently he annexes 
the last twenty-one years of the seventeenth century to the eight- 
eenth and lops off the earlier part of the seventeenth, so that he 
means by the seventeenth century the forty years from 1640 to 
1679. Even here he limits himself to Corneille from Horace on, to 
d’Aubignac, Moliére, and Racine minus Esther and Athalie. 

Now is it true that the scene in Nadal’s Saul mentioned with 
approbation on p. 9 makes more appeal to the emotions than the 
scene in Du Ryer’s Saul which Nadal imitates? Is La Motte’s 
“tender element” (p. 13) tenderer than Quinault’s? Are La 
Motte’s divisions of tragedy into the Sublime, the Heroic, the 
Pathetic, and the Simple, cited on p. 18 in contrast with d’Aubig- 
nac, more liberal than the latter’s remark (Pratique, Martino ed., 
p. 67) that the plot of a tragedy may be noted for its intrigue, its 
passion, or its spectacle? ‘“ Athalie had introduced children onto 
the stage” (p. 33). So had the le Malade Imaginaire. That 
Regnard’s violation of the unity of place “was regarded as a 
departure from the norm is shown by the fact that Parfaict [sic] 
will excuse the author” (p. 35). Very true. Then the norm in 
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1748 was still to keep the rule. This was also the norm of the 
1660’s, yet Moliére violated the unity of place in Don Juan and 
le Médecin malgré lui. Corneille and Moliére, as well as Saint- 
Evremond and later authors, put pleasure above rules. In the first 
version of Mariamne Voltaire had the heroine “drink from a 
poisoned goblet and die on the stage” (p. 72). Even if he had kept 
this daring situation, he would not have done very differently from 
Corneille in Rodogune. Indeed, Voltaire’s reforms in regard to 
the spectacular were timid in comparison with “ machine ” tragedies 
of the 1660’s, while his violation of the proprieties was no bolder 
than the scene in Attila that shows blood flowing from the hero’s 
nose. “ Adélaide du Guesclin had a happy ending” (p. 81). So 
did Cinna and Alexandre. La Place admired the “varying 
rhythms” (p. 85) of the English. They had been employed in 
Agésilas, Amphitryon, and Psyché. Attacks on declamation (p. 
88) had been made by Moliére. 

B. is interested in the exception, not in the rule. If he would 
compare the departures from rule of 1680-1757 with those of 1640- 
79, I doubt if he would find the former so numerous or considerable 
as the latter, unless he confined his attention to the moralizing ten- 
dency. The fact is that there was no such fixed usage in 1640-79 
as B. supposes. What he has shown is not that 1680-1757 was a 
daring period—certainly the changes that then took place were 
slight in comparison with those of the 78 years that preceded 1680 
or those that followed 1757,—but that in these years, as in the forty 
preceding them, there were rebellious sparks which, fanned by 
Diderot and others, burst during the Romantic period into flames. 

After tracing the history of the libretto while French opera was 
under the influence of Quinault and Lulli, M. Guiet devotes the 
bulk of his study to the reaction produced by the admirers of Gluck, 
who, long before Wagner, insisted on the importance of the libretto. 
He discusses the quarrel between Gluckistes and Piccinnistes and 
the solutions proposed. He shows that the opera was influenced by 
various interests of the period, “retour 4 l’antique, italianisme, 
ossianisme, médiévalisme,” and that it echoed sensibilité as well as 
the political and social ideas of the philosophes. He refers also to 
the introduction of the comic and the general mingling of genres 
in Beaumarchais’s Tarrare, in which he finds a forerunner of the 
Préface de Cromwell. M. G. has his subject well in hand and pre- 
sents his large amount of material in an interesting manner. I 
wonder, however, if he should not have gone more thoroughly into 
the music of the opera, for surely the libretto must have been influ- 
enced by the kind of music employed and by the talent of Lulli, 
Gluck, Piccinni, etc., as well as by their theories. Despite this 
omission, the work makes a valuable contribution to the history of 
eighteenth-century literature.* 


1I note only a few errors of statement: it is an exaggeration to say that 
after Hardy and up to the Cid (p. 15), that is, in 1632-6, tragédie usually 
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Dr. Brenner finds that the first proverbes dramatiques were those 
of Mme Durand, published in 1699, unless they were preceded by 
those of Mme de Maintenon, which are not dated and were not 
published before the nineteenth century. A new edition of Mme 
Durand’s work in 1734 suggested to Collé the revival of the genre, 
which was developed especially by Carmontelle and flourished under 
various forms between 1765 and the Revolution. Some were writ- 
ten by Catherine II; others, to instruct children. Alfred de Mus- 
set’s subsequent interest in them is familiar. In discussing the 
origin of the genre B. dismisses Spanish influence, refers to Re- 
gnard’s Attendez-moi sous l’orme as the first French play to have a 
proverbial title, though he does not consider this comedy as belong- 
ing to the genre, and holds that the proverbe dramatique was the 
outgrowth of games with proverbs played in salons. To confirm 
two of these opinions he might have pointed out that, though a 
number of Calderon’s plays have proverbs for titles, the French 
dramatists who made adaptations of them always substituted titles 
that were not proverbial; also that other parlor games were drama- 
tized in Job et Uranie (1653), les Boutz-rimés (1682), and le 
Mercure galant (1683). B. notes that some proverbes were merely 
comedies or farces with the title in the form of a proverb, whereas 
the genuine proverbe was a slighter production, a series of little 
scenes connected by a microscopic intrigue and illustrating a well- 
known maxim. The proverbe that he publishes for the first time 
turns on the misunderstanding of the phrase, “elle est au tom- 
beau,” meant to refer to one of the ornaments of an English gar- 
den and understood as having a more somber significance. Although 
this playlet is by Carmontelle and is called by him a proverbe, no 
maxim appears either in the title or the text. Obviously the genre 
was loosely defined. A proverbe could exist without a maxim and 
a maxim in the title does not necessarily make a proverbe. Per- 
haps B. intends to elucidate this problem in a future study. What 
he has already given is interesting and suggestive. 

Miss Johnson sets forth in detail Beaumarchais’s law-suits with 
La Blache and Goézman, his negotiations with the Chevalier—or 
Chevaliére—d’Eon, the Kornman case, in which he was involved, 
his part and Mirabeau’s in the affair of public drinking-water, and 
his efforts to get the French government guns that were stored in 
Holland. She has collected a great deal of material and commented 


indicates an irregular play in which the interest lies chiefly “dans le spec- 
tacle et dans le décor”; nor should one say (p. 28) that the subjects of 
tragi-comedies were never historical, for Scudéry’s Arminius and Mlle 
Desjardin’s Manlius were both tragi-comedies; La Grange Chancel’s Oreste 
et Pylade was first acted in 1697, not in 1709 (p. 81). There are a good 
many misprints: désirs and omission of ne (p. 67, ll. 3 and 15), dies (p. 
94), faissaient (p. 100), so for sa (p. 140), cela (p. 150), régnera (p. 154), 
aménant (p. 160), ewropéane (p. 176), événement (a dozen times), etc. The 
index is remarkably incomplete. 
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upon it intelligently. “New Documents” seems to refer, not to 
material that she has discovered, but to the large number of 
pamphlets not hitherto studied in such detail. Dr. J. writes in a 
lively, somewhat journalistic style that will doubtless interest a 
larger public than that concerned with Beaumarchais’s place in 
French dramatic literature.” 

Dr. Fellows, who has studied chiefly periodicals and works of 
men of letters, cites various opinions in regard to Moliére, in whom 
some found an artist, others a moralist, others an author of trag- 
edy(!). He finds that Moliére suffered little at the hands of the 
Romanticists, but holds that the attitude of the general public was 
unfavorable at the beginning of the century, though it soon changed 
to warm appreciation. His collection of material will interest all 
students of the French drama, but, if he had used Joannidés for 
1800-14 as he did for later periods, he would have found little lack 
of appreciation even early in the century. Certainly the difference 
between 1188 performances of Moliére’s plays at the Comédie 
Frangaise in 1800-14 and 1279 in 1815-29 is not great enough to 
be significant. Moreover, F. pays no attention to performances at 
other theaters. I should like to see further investigation of the 
idea that Moliére had a tragic side. It was held by Goethe and 
has the mark of being made in Germany. Though it has been 
dying out, it still persists among those who find a certain melan- 
choly in the master of comedy. It is a great misfortune that 
Moliére could not have written a Critique de George Dandin, for 
instance, in which he might have satirized his Romantic admirers. 
Nor have I much more sympathy for those who hold that Moliére 
was a moralist, as does F. (p. 76). It is, however, one evidence of 
Moliére’s greatness that he wins such devotion from his readers 
that they attribute to him qualities they think he ought to have 
had, whether they be those of a tragic poet or those of a preacher. 


H. CArRINGTON LANCASTER 


Les Nouveaux Horizons de la Renaissance Francaise. Par GROFFROY 
ATKINSON. Paris, E. Droz, 1935. Pp. xix, 502. 


Il n’est que juste de rendre tout d’abord hommage 4 l’honnéteté 
et 4 la bonne foi entiére de ce travail. En 1927, M. Atkinson nous 
donnait un précieux Répertoire bibliographique de la Littérature 
géographique de la Renaissance qui ne comprenait pas moins de 
524 titres. Il s’agissait 14 de toute autre chose que d’une simple 
compilation faite 4 aide de catalogues et de renseignements de 


*The only slip I note that may be misleading is the substitution of 
France for Holland, on p. 261, 1. 10. 
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seconde main, puisque l’auteur avait eu 4 coeur de rechercher les 
ouvrages cités, de les décrire sur place, d’en indiquer les différentes 
éditions et ainsi de nous mettre 4 méme de les retrouver et de les 
consulter par nous-mémes. Il entreprend aujourd’hui de nous 
faire profiter de la substantificque moélle qu’il a su extraire de tant 
d’ouvrages souvent démesurément longs, presque toujours fasti- 
dieux, ot les idées sont rares et d’ot |’élément personnel est presque 
réguliérement absent. La premiére partie de ce travail qui traite 
essentiellement de la “littérature géographique,” constitue donc 
une sorte d’histoire documentaire des idées contenues dans les 
récits de voyage imprimés entre 1480 et 1600. Des recherches 
supplémentaires ont permis 4 l’auteur d’apporter quelques cor- 
rections et d’ajouter trente nouveaux titres 4 son catalogue primitif. 
Les citations nombreuses qu’il a faites dispenseront en bien des 
cas de recourir aux originaux presque inaccessibles et dispersés 
dans les bibliothéques d’Europe et d’Amérique. A ce titre seul, ce 
nouvel ouvrage mériterait d’avoir une place 4 part parmi les 
répertoires indispensables aux historiens de la littérature et aux 
historiens des idées. 

L’auteur a eu cependant l’ambition de présenter aux travailleurs 
autre chose qu’un simple répertoire. I] a voulu, dans la mesure ot 
son sujet le permettait, reconstituer le milieu intellectuel des 
hommes de la Renaissance, analyser les conceptions qu’ils se 
faisaient des peuples étrangers et des pays lointains. Pour ce faire, 
il lui a fallu adopter un ordre nécessairement arbitraire dont il a 
lui-méme reconnu les inconvénients. Le premier de tous est de 
faire un sort 4 des idées exprimées en passant et noyées dans un 
contexte sans intérét, et de leur donner un relief exagéré en les 
classant sous des titres comme “ idées politiques,” “mer libre,” 
“idées morales,” “ idéal chrétien,” “humanisme” etc. II est a 
noter par contre que l’auteur ne s’est point attaché a collectionner 
les raretés et les curiosités géographiques et qu’il a eu le soin de ne 
détacher ses citations que d’ouvrages ayant eu plusieurs réimpres- 
sions et dont la diffusion nous est attestée par ailleurs. Parfois, il 
a méme poussé se scrupule trop loin. Aprés nous avoir alléchés en 
nous décrivant “ un livre remarquable 4 bien des points de vue,” il 
ne nous donne que trois courtes citations de ’ouvrage de Lusinge, 
De la naissance, durée et chute des états, car il voit en lui un 
ouvrage unique plutét qu’un “ ouvrage type” (p. 184). On pour- 
rait se demander également si la distinction marquée entre la 
“littérature géographique” et la “littérature francaise ” propre- 
ment dite n’est pas bien artificielle, et si Chauveton (p. 208), Jean 
Macer, philosophe chrétien (p. 239), Guillaume Postel, érudit assez 
confus (p. 245), La Popeliniére (p. 263) sont bien a leur place 
parmi les géographes et les voyageurs ? 

Par contre, cette analyse a permis 4 M. Atkinson d’arriver a des 
conclusions qu’il convient de noter. Une des plus curieuses et des 
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plus frappantes est que les grands voyages et les pays nouvellement 
découverts n’ont pas excité l’intérét et la curiosité que l’on aurait 
pu croire. Pendant tout le seiziéme siécle encore, les yeux des 
lecteurs continuent a se porter vers l’Orient plus que vers l’Améri- 
que; les idées nouvelles ne se répandent que bien lentement; les 
faits qui auraient da sembler les plus déconcertants sont notés sans 
commentaires par les voyageurs et reproduits par les compilateurs 
sans que personne paraisse se douter qu’ils viennent renverser des 
conceptions que |’on croyait solidement établies. Les découvertes 
géographiques qui se sont multipliées en quelques décades n’ont 
apporté aucun trouble dans les esprits qui avaient trouvé leur 
équilibre et qui refusaient de s’enfiévrer. La Renaissance n’a été 
marquée par aucune révolution intellectuelle soudaine; il y a eu 
infiltration lente et non pas explosion. Sur le mécanisme de la 
diffusion des idées M. Atkinson a apporté des précisions de pre- 
mi¢re importance que les historiens de la Renaissance ne sau- 
raient négliger. Dans cette étude si riche et si consciencieuse, il 
me sera permis cependant de relever quelques lacunes. L’élan cer- 
tain donné 4 Vhistoire naturelle par les découvertes géographiques 
n’est point noté; 4 peine peut-on le dégager de deux citations 
dans le chapitre consacré aux “ curiosités apportées d’outre-mer ” 
(p. 112). Le chapitre consacré aux monstres (p. 278-280) aurait 
di étre contrebalancé par un autre ot l’on aurait pu étudier les 
descriptions plus exactes de plantes ou d’animaux rencontrées chez 
les voyageurs du seiziéme siécle et méme chez ce pauvre Thévet a 
Végard de qui M. Atkinson est bien trop sévére (p. 290 et 429). 
On aurait aimé également trouver dans cette premiére partie un 
chapitre spécial sur les gravures qui illustrent les livres géo- 
graphiques et qui ont contribué pour une bonne part a fixer et a pro- 
pager bien des étranges idées sur les pays lointains. Enfin les trente 
lignes consacrées aux “ nouveaux mots” paraissent bien insuffisantes. 
Ici encore, cependant, il convient de noter que l’auteur n’a point 
prétendu épuiser les sujets qu’il indique. La moisson qu'il a 
recueillie est suffisamment riche pour qu’on lui pardonne d’avoir 
laissé quelques épis 4 glaner. 

La seconde partie de l’ouvrage est consacrée 4 “1’Influence des 
nouvelles connaissances géographiques sur la littérature frangaise.” 
Cette influence peu importante dans la “ haute littérature,” négli- 
geable dans les ouvrages théologiques, se manifeste dans les livres 
“traitant de morale, de politique et de philosophie.” Reprenant la 
classification par idées et non par auteurs adoptée dans la premiére 
partie, M. Atkinson a recherché les échos de la littérature 
géographique chez un certain nombre d’auteurs. I] les a retrouvés 
surtout chez Jean Bodin, chez Montaigne, ce que l’on soupconnait 
déja, et chez ce curieux Louis Le Roy dont le traité De la Vicissi- 
tude ou variété des choses, imprimé en 1575, contient un fort 
intéressant essai de synthése historique sur le développement de 
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VPhumanité. Bien que M. Atkinson se soit rigoureusement interdit 
de renvoyer le lecteur 4 aucun ouvrage moderne et qu’il s’en tienne 
4 ses textes, il est trop informé pour attribuer 4 une influence 
unique l’extraordinaire floraison d’idées hardies qu’il a pu ren- 
contrer au cours de ses lectures. En fait, les découvertes des pays 
nouveaux n’ont fait que compléter et corroborer les découvertes 
faites dans le passé fiévreusement exploré par les humanistes: les 
connaissances humaines se sont accrues alors en profondeur autant 
qu’en étendue. A ces chapitres riches d’information et sobres de 
commentaires, l’auteur aurait pu donner pour titre celui qu’avait 
choisi M. Henri Hauser il y a quelques années pour une série de con- 
férences faites 4 l’Université de Londres: La Modernité du XVIe 
siécle (Paris, 1930). Sur bien des points on pourrait compléter 
les rapprochements indiqués par M. Atkinson, ajouter 4 sa liste des 
auteurs secondaires, des précurseurs et des isolés. Il n’a point 
rempli tous les cadres, mais il a le trés grand mérite de les avoir 
tracés. Dés maintenant la démonstration est suffisante et la con- 
clusion s’impose: les idées essentielles de la philosophie du dix- 
huitiéme siécle avaient déja été pressenties et parfois exprimées 
sous une forme définitive dans la seconde moitié du seiziéme siécle. 
Pour tous ceux qui s’intéressent aux doctrines des “ philosophes ” 
et qui entreprendront de retracer leur histoire, l’ouvrage de M. 
Atkinson constituera un instrument de travail des plus précieux et 
ce “livre fait avec des livres ” ne pourra manquer de jeter un jour 
nouveau sur bien des problémes d’origine et de filiation. On n’en 
saurait faire de plus bel éloge. 


GILBERT CHINARD 
Princeton University 


The Dissemination of the Liturgical Drama in France. By EvitH 
A. Wricut. Bryn Mawr: 1936. Pp. vii-+ 201. 


Professor Karl Young in his Preface to The Drama of the 
Medieval Church (1, xii-xiii) called attention to the inadequacy 
of our knowledge of the background from which the religious plays 
emerged and suggested the possibility of investigating such cul- 
tural interrelationships. Dr. Wright’s study is the result of this 
suggestion. Though it recognizes that the medieval church drama 
was international, unofficial, and “the gradual and irregular 
achievement of various separate communities,” it assumes that such 
investigation can be isolated to one country. Accordingly, it sug- 
gests the dissemination of the liturgical drama in France through 
its ecclesiastical provinces. As to procedure, Miss Wright passes 
from the cultural history of the individual center to the means of 
communication, ecclesiastical and cultural interchanges between 
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centers, literary interrelationships, and specific literary influences. 
In brief, the principal relations considered are those officially be- 
tween dioceses and provinces; friendly, monastic, fraternal agree- 
ments; play borrowings through individuals; interchanges through 
students, pilgrims, and other travelers; and relations among im- 
portant and scattered cultural centers. For each province, the 
cathedrals and monasteries come under review as individual units, 
and as local, national, or even international, centers. 

Since the effect of a connected reading of the whole on the re- 
viewer was that produced by a specialized manual of cultural his- 
tory, I shall attempt to estimate the work only through selected 
centers well known to all students of medieval drama. For this 
purpose, I choose the monastery of St. Martial (Limoges), the 
cathedrals of Rouen, Laon, and Beauvais, and the famous monas- 
tery of Fleury, St.-Benoit-sur-Loire. It is well to recall here that 
the liturgical drama is indebted almost exclusively to churches 
and to the Benedictine monasteries. Miss Wright’s closely packed 
summaries of the cultural background of each center and of its 
relationships show a wide, discriminating, and profitable reading 
of original documents. And there is a high degree of correlation 
between the periods of cultural activity and those of the production 
of plays, notably for Limoges, Rouen, Beauvais, and Fleury. Likely 
names of important individuals here are Abbot Adémar (ca. 1064- 
1114) of Limoges and Archbishop Maurille (1055-1067) of Rouen; 
and the Loire valley is famous for its literary tradition. Despite 
these facts, no clear record of a patron, or transmitter of inter- 
changes, for drama emerges. Progress has been made; but even 
so, we must rest content with such conclusions as the one that 
Archbishop Hugues (1130-1164) of Rouen may have modified the 
plays or added new ones, or that, when Archbishop Eudes Rigaud 
in 1255 on Christmas day received St. Louis and his mother in the 
cathedral, “ we should like to imagine that he had performed for 
them one of the Christmas plays that survive from this time.” In 
the last analysis, one still has humbly “ to record one’s ignorance ” 
which made possible, for example, the Daniel of Beauvais and the 
Fleury play-book. Students of medieval drama have long known 
of the international relationships of Fleury in drama, reaching 
from Freising to Ghent, Winchester, and Dublin. Miss Wright 
conveniently summarizes all of this and adds much evidence for 
France and foreign countries (pp. 137-148). 

But the crux of this problem of dissemination resides in literary 
relationships and influences. Here one encounters in the study 
two difficulties. First, in her discussion, Miss Wright does not 
always distinguish between dissemination of drama and that of 
dramatic tropes (e. g., the Quem quaeritis tropes of Limoges, pp. 
28-29). Then in the matter of actual plays, to go beyond what 
scholars have already done, one cannot omit careful and even de- 
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tailed consideration of the texts themselves. Two illustrations must 
suffice. After a summary concerning the Ordo Stellae (Limoges), 
she adds “some other church, perhaps that of Fleury, apparently 
took the idea for the ceremony, creating the kernel of the text 
which is found in all the other plays.” This, I fear, is too easy a 
generalization after the studies of Meyer, Anz, and Young. Then, 
she regards as indubitable the influence of the Limoges Ordo 
Prophetarum on that of Laon (p. 85), though Young with more 
detailed evidence limits himself to regarding close kinship of the 
Laon play to the Limoges as obvious. As compared with this un- 
convincing approach, her treatments of the Daniel and the Fleury 
plays, with several pages of textual comparisons, are commendably 
satisfactory. Here one finds textual parallels with summaries and 
estimates of the views of scholars, and cogent judgments. The 
whole discussion of Fleury (pp. 137-165) is the best part of the 
entire study, and the best summary to my knowledge on this par- 
ticular matter. In fact, I wonder if the most satisfactory approach 
to this problem of dissemination of liturgical drama may not be 
through the study of a particular play in its entire relationships: 
e. g., the Dublin Visitatio. 

In this study, Dr. Wright has presented for all the provinces 
new evidence for the high development of liturgical drama in cer- 
tain periods and centers, and has given logical reasons for dissemi- 
nation through interrelationships. But she has not been so suc- 
cessful in her attempt to trace this development as literary sources 
or influences from one community to another. A better title for 
the monograph, I believe, would be Evidences as to Cultural Rela- 
tionships between Centers for Liturgical Drama and Dramatic 
Tropes in France and Theories as to Dissemination of this Drama. 

The study closes with a useful alphabetical list of French litur- 
gical plays (Appendix A), a convincing discussion of the Norman 
provenience of the Ludus Paschalis of Tours, and an unpublished 
text of an Elevatio and a Visitatio (Appendix C) of the convent 
of Origny-Ste-Benoite. 


GrorcE R. CorrmMan 
The Uniwersity of North Carolina 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Growth of Literature. By H. M. and N. K. Cuapwick. 
Vol. II. Cambridge (Macmillan), 1936. Pp. xvii+ 783. $9.00. 
The first volume of this far-flung study came out in 1932; it bore 
the sub-title “'The Ancient Literatures of Europe.” The second 
volume, now before us, is without a sub-title. It falls into four 
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parts: the first, “ Russian Oral Literature;” the second, “ Yugo- 
slav Oral Poetry;” the third, “ Early Indian Literature;” and 
the fourth, “ Early Hebrew Literature.” In the Preface (p. xi) 
the authors tell us that “the next—and final—volume will be 
occupied with an examination of certain modern oral literatures 
from Asia, Africa and the Pacific, and with a summary of the re- 
sults of the whole survey.” A review of Vol. 1 appeared in MLN. 
xix 348f. To this review the reader is referred for an account 
of the methods and purposes of the authors. Here it will be 
enough to say that the study is proceeding according to the plan 
laid down in the first volume. Until the appearance of the third 
volume, one can hardly come to grips with the chief question, 
namely, whether the authors have proved, or made plausible, their 
thesis. In any case, however, the value of the work as a systematic 
survey of “speakings ” (that is, oral literature) will remain, and 
this value must be set high. 

Let me conclude with a few very small points. I have noted 
misprints on pp. 491, 505, 509 and 736. The first ballad in the 
Child collection is a much better parallel than any of those cited 
in connexion with the Russian folk-song quoted on p. 212. The 
spelling Oude on p. 471 and elsewhere is surely unusual; I am 
familiar only with Oudh as the name of the modern Indian prov- 
ince. For parallels to the story of the Ganges goddess (p. 475), 
see RR. xx (1929), 340f. That the story of Ruth is traditional 
(p. 683), however late the extant version, would seem to follow 
from her alien origin—a trait hard to reconcile with the Jewish 
nationalistic exclusiveness of later times. Ruth’s widowed state 
also strikes one as a feature not altogether suitable in a romance. 
If the biblical etymology of Jerubbaal is right (p. 689), the name 
belongs to the so-called imperative type, a type familiar enough in 
the West ; but see Neophilologische Mitteilungen xxv (1924), 133 f. 


KEMP MALONE 


The Manuscripts of Cedmon’s Hymn and Bede’s Death Song, 
with a Critical Text of the Epistola Cuthberti de obitu Beda. By 
Van Kirk Dossiz. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937. Pp. xii+ 129. This excellent study gives us an 
up-to-date MS history of the two OE poems named in the title; 
all other studies on these matters are definitely superseded by Mr. 
Dobbie’s monograph. More important, however, is the author’s 
critical text of Cuthbert’s famous letter, since, oddly enough, no- 
body else has ever tried to establish such a text. Much has been 
written about Cedmon’s Hymn and Bede’s Death Song, of course. 
The author makes full use of the work of his predecessors, and 
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gives credit wherever it is due. He writes with urbanity and in an 
English style well suited to his task. He presents the evidence so 
clearly that it is a pleasure to read his exposition, despite the com- 
plexity of the matter. To the discussion of scepen (pp. 18 ff.) 
might have been added a reference to Anglia L111, 335 f.; note also 
the healden of Judith 290. The proper name of the w-rune (p. 20) 
is wyn, not wen. The words worth and while are linked by a 
hyphen on pp. 33 and 50, for no reason that I can detect. For 
consistency’s sake the term Anglo-Saxon rather than English should 
have been used on p. 97. I have noted a misprint on p. 114. But 
these are blemishes so minor that I hesitate to record them. Author 
and publishers alike are to be congratulated on this book. 

K. M. 


Allegory in the French Heroic Poem of the Seventeenth Century. 
By ARCHIMEDE Marni. Princeton: Princeton University Press 
for the University of Cincinnati, 1936. This neat volume studies 
the extent to which the authors of seventeenth-century French 
epics used “real allegory ” in their poems, whether their theories 
on the subject were set forth in good faith (some modern critics 
have denied this) and actually applied in their works. After an 
examination of the epic doctrines of the period and consideration 
of the influence of Tasso, their chief source, Dr. Marni analyzes 
the principal heroic poems of the time and concludes that Saint- 
Amant, Scudéry, Chapelain, and Coras meant to give a twofold 
meaning to their works, that implied or partial allegorization is to 
be found in Laudun, Frénicle, Lesfargues, and Le Cordier, and 
that Le Moyne, Desmarets, Le Laboureur, and several others, al- 
though evidently writing for edification, did not choose to clothe 
their didacticism in deliberately allegorical form. In a note (p. 
60) the author announces his intention to treat in a later volume 
the whole question of allegory in all seventeenth-century genres. 
The present study promises well for the future work; however, it 
seems to the reviewer that to obtain significant results in a broader 
field covering everything from a simple apologue or a carte de 
Tendre to a complex epic or a roman a clef, a narrower definition 
of allegory must be used than “ anything from a single sentence to 
an extended narrative to which the author has consciously given 
two meanings, one literal and the other figurative ” (p. 11). 


CHANDLER B. BEALL 
University of Oregon 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A CORRECTION. May I call attention to a very disturbing lapsus calami 
on the part of Ferdinand Holthausen in the second edition (1921) of his 
Altsdchsisches Elementarbuch? In § 480, Anm.3 (p. 171) Holthausen says: 
“ Das den Gen. part. regierende wort kann fehlen, z. B. warth thar gisamnod 
seokoro manno Hel, 2222,” But Hel. 2222 reads: sé warth thar all gisamnod 
seokoro manno. The partitive genitive seokoro manno may be dependent 
upon all.1_ Holthausen’s omission of the word all was most probably due 
not to an oversight but to the fact that he construed all as adverbial (all 
gisamnod = ‘ ginzlich versammelt’), which construction may also be cor- 
rect.*, But even then the phrase s6 hwat sé thar hwergin was of the next 
line would supply the needed element for the partitive construction (cf. 
86 hwat* sé thar seokoro manno was). Whichever way we interpret the 
passage (all = subst. or adv.) the word * governing the partitive genitive 
seokoro manno is not lacking, unless we divorce® this genitive from the 
following phrase sé hwat sd-, which is probably what Holthausen has done. 
Unfortunately this footnote (§ 480, Anm. 3) was added to his first edition 
(1900). The next footnote has likewise been designated as Anm. 3 instead 
of Anm. 4, having been carried over from his first edition. In this footnote 
the reference ward brédes te lébu (H. 2868) covers the point which 
Holthausen wished to make in Anm. 3. 

ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 


University of Kansas 


REVENGE FoR Honour. My article (MLN., Feb., 1938) on the date of this 
play was accepted for publication on Feb. 27, 1937. I regret that it was 
already in press when I learned that my conclusions had been anticipated 
by Mr. J. H. Walter (RES., Oct., 1937). 

CHEsTER SHAVER 

Oberlin College 


1 Holthausen himself quotes this phrase all siokoro manno as an example 
of the partitive genitive (§ 480, 3). 

2 Cf. al gihworten, al te huldi Hel. 282, 335, etc. 

* Cf. manages hwat ‘ vielerlei.’ 

* Either all or hwat. 

® Which is obviously impossible. 
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